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SAMUEL J. TILDEN, 
CANDIDATE OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY FUR PRESIDENT. 
O* the 27th day of June last the great | at St. Louis, Mo., and on the 28th nomi- 
party ‘‘of the people,” as the designa- 
tion Democratic implies, met in convention | J. Tilden, at the time Governor of New . 


nated at the second balloting Mr. Samuel 
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York, as its candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States, thus bringing into 
opposition the Governors of two powerful 
States ; Mr. R. B. Hayes, the representa- 
tive of the Republican interest, being Gov- 
ernor of Ohio. 

In the May number of the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL for 1875, a portrait and sketch of Mr. 
Tilden were published. Our portrait at this 
time, however, is a more faithful representa- 
tion of the gentleman. 

Phrenologically considered, he has an 
organization which is fine-grained and very 
sensitive to external and internal influ- 
ences. He feels deeply, strongly, yet is 
able to keep a placid exterior, and hold the 
mind, or the manifestations of it, under good 
control. He would rarely appear to be taken 
at fault or by surprise, being generally self- 
possessed, and on the alert. 

His high, full forehead shows much more 
than average ability to appreciate facts 
promptly at the first glance; and he is more 
inclined to grasp their significance by a 
direct, instinctive action of the mind, than 
to go through a plodding course of anal- 
ysis. He forms his judgment first, and 
verifies it by the details afterward. 

He is therefore an excellent reader of 
character, able to judge of strangers at a 
glance. If he were in a commercial line of 
business, he would give credit, or withhold 
it, according to his impression of a stranger, 
after a three minutes’ interview, and ninety- 
nine times in a hundred he would be correct. 

He has much method and regularity in 
his mental composition ; everything which 
he plans to do is planned like machinery— 
consecutively, systematically. He has an ex- 
cellent memory of historic events, and with 
his large Comparison and Order, can bring 
all the facts and circumstances connected 
with a given matter into such consecutive 
relation that they seem natural and har- 





monious ; thus, as a writer or speaker, his 
statements would have the appearance of 
plausibility and truth. Some men can not 
recite the plainest truths without seeming to 
be inharmonious and contradictory. 

He has strong sympathy ; is as tender and 
gentle in sentiment as most women. Chil- 
dren like him, and pets of the household be- 
lieve in him, and come for protection to him ; 
and though he is firm, prudent, and plucky, 
he carries his affairs in such a way as to pro- 
duce on the minds of children and animals 
the idea that he is gentle, forgiving, and 
patient. Men who are strong and wicked 
will awaken more of his bravery, force, and 
angularity ; but weakness always finds in 
him obtuse angles, smoothness, and con- 
sideration. 

In disposition and tone of mind he resem- 
bles more his mother, or the feminine side, 
than his father. He may have the middle 
face of the father, and the middle or execu- 
tive department of his brain may also be 
of the father’s stamp; but he has in gen- 
eral three maternal elements of mind and 
character to one paternal. 

He should be known for thoroughness 
and precision of thought and action, and for 
a certain sort of niceness or esthetic accura- 
cy in his expression of thought and feeling. 
He should be distinguished for ease and ur- 
banity of manner, and for a delicacy of 
accommodation which wins acquaintances 
and friends. We do not deem him $0 be 
-wanting in courage to meet and master diffi- 
culties ; but he is watchful with respect to 
his words and conduct; especially prudent 
in his decisions and actions, and more 
guarded about danger and difficulty than is 
always profitable. 


Samuel J. Tilden is a native of New Leb- 
anon, Columbia County, N. Y., where he 
was born in 1814, and is descended from 
Puritan stock. Nathaniel Tilden, his an- 
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cestor, was a brother of one of the consign- 
ors of the Mayflower, and three years 
after the landing at Plymouth Rock, came 
to America, with nine other gentlemen, from 
Kent, England, in the ship Ava, and found- 
ed the town of Scituate, Mass. His father, 
a farmer and merchant in New Lebanon, 
was noted for his sound practical sense and 
sagacity, and when Samuel was prepared 
to enter Yale College, at the age of eighteen, 
was a prominent man in the county, the in- 
timate friend of Silas Wright, Martin Van 
Buren, Michael Hoffman, the Livingstons, 
William L. Marcy, and other political 
leaders and statesmen, all of whom were 
frequent visitors at his home. Thus, in his 
early youth, Mr. Tilden was stimulated to 
become a student of great questions in 
government and political affairs, by associ- 
ation with eminent statesmen. 

He was but eighteen years of age when 
he felt stimulated to write a pamphlet on 
some of the political issues of that time. 

In the contests which resulted in the 
second election of General Jackson as Presi- 
dent, Mr. Van Buren, Vice-President, and 
Mr. Marcy as Governor, young Tilden took 
an active and influential part. The success of 
the Democratic party at that time depended 
upon the breaking up of a coalition be- 
tween the National Republicans and the 
Anti-Masons. Young Tilden wrote a pow- 
erful analysis of the political situation, which 
was published in the Albany Avyus, and 
was so well written that its authorship was 
at first attributed to Mr. Van Buren by some 
newspapers. It brought him into fellowship 
with his father’s distinguished friends, who 
composed the famous Albany Regency, and 
gave him rank among the leaders of the 
party. Mr. Tilden entered Yale College in 
1832, and was a member of the same class 
with William M. Evarts, Chief- Justice 
Waite, Edwards Pierrepont, and Profs. Ly- 
man and Silliman. He prosecuted his 
Studies with such application that his health 
failed, and he was taken home without a 
hope of ever returning. But in 1834 he was 
sufficiently re-established in health to return 
to his studies, and then he entered the Uni- 
versity of New York, and there completed 
his academical training. After leaving col- 





lege he entered the law school of the late 
Benjamin F. Butler, and the law office of the 
late John W. Edmonds. 

Upon entering the study of the law, Mr. 
Tilden’s father took occasion to impress 
upon the mind of his son the importance of 
looking carefully and critically into the 
reason of every principle, and to go always 
to the bottom of a subject. It is from this 
habit in the study of his profession that he 
has blended with his practice the study ot 
metaphysics, political economy, and other 
cognate branches. It has often been said of 
Daniel Webster that his simple, but mas- 
terly, arrangement of the facts of a case in 
the exact order of their legal value was in it- 
self an irresistible argument. Governor Til- 
den possesses this analytical and systematic 
habit of thought and work in a high degree. 
He, however, gave more attention to politics 
than to the practice of the law in the early 
part of his career as a lawyer. 

When the financial convulsion which fol- 
lowed the accession of Mr. Van Buren to 
the Presidency in 1837 occurred, we find 
young Tilden taking an active part on the 
side of the President and the financial policy 
he had recommended. He wrote a series 
of articles under the zom de plume of “ Cri- 
no,” in defense of this policy and in opposi- 
tion to the Whigs, and in October, 1840, de- 
livered at New-Lebanon an elaborate speech 
to the same effect. He also wrote a review 
of the United States Bank project, attacking 
all the arguments which had been urged in 
favor of that institution. e 

In 1844, Mr. Tilden, in conjunction with 
another, founded the Mew York Daily 
News, a newspaper intended to further 
the election of Polk to the Presidency and 
Silas Wright to the Governorship of New 
York. In 1845 he was elected to the As- 
sembly of that State, and while serving as a 
member, was elected to the Constitutional 
Convention which prepared the present State 
Constitution. He served also in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1867. The defeat of 
Mr. Wright in the following year, and other 
unfavorable political occurrences, caused Mr. 
Tilden to withdraw from the political field 
and devote himself exclusively to the duties 
of his profession, 
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The case which brought him into prom- 
inence as an advocate at the bar, grew out 
of a City election, the results of which, as af- 
fecting the candidates for City Comptroller, 
were disputed. Mr. Tilden appeared for 
the defense, and conducted it in such a mas- 
terly way, winning victory where defeat from 
the array of evidence against him seemed 
almost certain, that his reputation was at 
once assured. 

A few years later he appeared as coun- 
sel for the heirs of Dr. Burdell against 
Mrs. Cunningham, in the celebrated case 
of her application for letters of adminis- 
tration and a widow’s third, on the ground 
of a private marriage with Burdell. A 
large number of witnesses were produced 
who gave evidence in favor of the alleged 
marriage. Mr. Tilden broke down the case 
for the alleged widow by skillful and labo- 
rious cross-examination, which developed a 
series of facts and circumstances utterly in- 
consistent with the theory that this pre- 
sumed marriage had taken place. The 
application for letters of administration was 
refused. 

Mr. Tilden’s professional services were 
chiefly given to railroad corporations, and 
in the course of time his income in the re- 
lations of counsel, trustee, director, etc., to 
different railways was so large that he ac- 
cumulated a princely fortune. In 1872 he 
withdrew in great part from such connec- 
tions, and gave himself to political inter- 
ests, 

The late war found in Mr. Tilden no 
earnest supporter; he counselled compro- 
mise rather than conflict, and with his usual 
discernment predicted that the latter would 
cost the nation a tremendous expenditure 
of blood and money. He advised that in 
the start the President should call not 
for seventy-five thousand troops, but for 
fifty thousand ; half for immediate service, 
and half to be put into camps of instruc- 
tion. 

During the struggle of the friends of law 
and order against the domination of the 
Tweed faction, Mr. Tilden is said to have 
contributed valuable information and ad- 
vice to the Committee of Seventy, so famous 

for its bold and persistent attack upon the 





audacious and powerful officials whose 
corrupt measures and unscrupulous greed 
had involved New York in such deep finan- 
cial and commercial embarrassment. Hav- 
ing been previously connected with the Tam- 
many Society, which ruled the Democratic 
interests of New York, he was able to show 
himself an able coadjutor in the struggle 
for reform. 

In 1874, as the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of New York, Mr. Tilden carried 
the State by a very large majority, and soon 
after his assumption of the duties of office he 
announced the policy of Canal investigation 
which brought to light the existence of 
frauds and peculations on a large scale 
among those officially related to the ad- 
ministration of canal affairs. It is claimed 
that by his vigorous persistence in this in- 
vestigation, much has been done toward 
relieving the State government of useless 
or of worse than useless officials, and that a 
healthier political condition reigns in Al- 
bany now than had been known for years 
previously. 

Governor Tilden is a man of cultivated 
literary and artistic tastes, and numbers 
among his friends many literary men. His 
law library is one of the largest and rarest in 
the country, and is supplemented by a large 
and exceedingly fine collection of works on 
finance, political economy, and general liter- 
ature. 

Thomas A. Hendricks, the candidate for 
Vice-President in association with Gov. 
Tilden, is also a State’s chief executive, being 
the Governor of Indiana. He was born in 
Muskingum county, Ohio, September 7th, 
1819 ; received a liberal education, studied 
law and was admitted to the bar of Penn- 
sylvania in 1843. He commenced practice 
in Indiana, and gained a good reputation as 
an argumentative pleader. He was elected 
to the State Legislature in 1848, and served 
in other official capacities subsequently. 
Notably he was the representative of a 
secession legislature in the United States 
Senate, in the war, and acted with great, 
if not always with commendable, firmness 
in representing his constituency in the dis- 
cussion of measures having relation to the 
war. 
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MENTAL HEREDITY AND THE INFLUENCE OF CULTURE. 


With our sciences and our Cyclopedias we are apt to forget the divineness in those laboratories of 
ours.— Carlyle, 


N every large community there are men 

and women living, it may be, in obscure 
neighborhoods, whose knowledge of the 
undercurrents of human life entitles them 
to profound respect. One of these is my 
friend Avery Justun, at least in my opin- 
ion. Since the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance I have found it pleasant and profitable 
in many ways to visit him in his humble 
abode as often as leisure and propriety ad- 
mit. He is a carpet-weaver, and although 
over sixty years of age, plies the shuttle 
with much vigor, and so obtains easily the 
means which a frugal life requires for his 
own maintenance and the comforts of an 
invalid sister. 

Entering his house one evening, I re- 
marked that the children who were playing 
near his door were unfortunate in being 
born amid associations of want and priva- 
tion. 

He replied: “I do not deprecate so much 
the fact of their being born amid low and 
depraved associations as I do the fact that 
most of them are born of ignorant and be- 
sotted parentage. People of good organi- 
zation and fair culture may through re- 
verses be compelled to live in the by-ways, 
where intemperance, vice, and extreme 
want are huddled; yet their children will 
generally prove superior to their surround- 
ings, and in the majority of instances 
emerge from the condition of their child- 
hood early in life, and take a place more in 
accordance with their mental inheritance. 
Stock, or pedigree, so deeply impresses 
organization that it gives tendency and 
color to pursuit, and moral conduct despite 
social influences of a most antagonistic 
kind. Such men as Kant, Ascham, Robert 
Owen, were born in very humble surround- 
ings, amid even more ignorance and squalor 
than you may find in this neighborhood, 
Their parents, or the father or the mother, 
gave them the organic strength which 
prompted their effort to rise above the 
physical relations of their boyhood and to 
win a noble rank among the gifted and the 
great,” 





But, said I, is there not something of the 
fateful and the arbitrary in such a philos- 
ophy as that which your reasoning formu- 
lates? Grant it, and individual responsi- 
bility po longer obtains in the economy of 
human life, 

“Tt must be admitted,” replied he, “that 
there seems to be an element of the pre- 
established in this matter, but is it not rea- 
sonable? And being reasonable, is it not 
just? Furthermore, is not this very per- 
sistency of qualities productive of benefits 
through its prevention of social decadence 
and its tendency, on one side, at least, to 
raise the standard of intellectual capabil- 
ity and of moral sentiment. In other but 
related aspects we perceive the healthful 
operation of this law of persistency. Based 
upon it are the distinctions subsisting be- 
tween individuals which give character to 
societies, communities, peoples. Men and 
women, of the same or nearly similar men- 
tal grade, when aggregated in families or 
societies, are found to possess the charac- 
teristics of harmony and of mental helpful 
sympathy, and their tendency is to improve 
in moral and intellectual tone. The influ- 


“ences which disturb the peace of such 


communities are usually of external origin. 
If you will glauce over the early colonial 
history of our country, or of Canada, you 
will find that the settlements planted by 
English or French co-operative energy, 
which were broken up, got along harmo- 
niously enough until designing- men, who 
had no part in the formation of the colo- 
nies, or enemies, aimed to destroy or to 
control them, 

“A diversity of elements, talents, gifts, 
energies, in a community, is essential to its 
growth, development, and true prosperity. 
So in the human organization a diversity 
of organic development is not necessarily 
unfortunate, but under certain conditions 
may be made conducive to individual 
growth in the graces and utilities of char- 
acter.” 

How do you mean, said I, that diversity 
may contribute to the bettering of oneself? 
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Here is a young man with a strong devel- 
opment of the element of Combativeness, 
which colors his language and conduct in 
so marked a degree that it is very fre- 
quently offensive to his friends and ac- 
quaintances, and gives the possessor much 
pain and mortification, How can such a 
turbulent element be reduced or made sub- 
servient to reason and propriety ? 

“ Your question, as I take it,” replied he, 
“is intended to, illustrate any quality of 
human character in predominant activity 
at a stage of life when men are thought to 
become judges of their personal disposition. 
My answer to it is, that every person who 
has the capacity to appreciate his lack of 
balance or harmony, in any particular, has 
also the capability to modify the expres- 
sion of his character in any given direc- 
tion. He whose Combativeness is so strong 
that it gives a flavor of contention and 
insolence to his voice and language, can 
discipline himself into a manner savoring 
more of gentleness. The more pronounced 
the disposition, the more of time and pa- 
tient effort will be required to accomplish 
the desired end, I grant you; but earnest- 
ness and high resolve will materially change, 
if not entirely conquer, the most stubborn 
of habits, whether inherited or acquired. 
You remember the case of Demosthenes— 
how persistence and practice overcame a 
natural defect of speech, and made him, 
who at one time was the subject of ridicule 
on account of his stammering tongue, the 
most graceful and persuasive of orators? I 
have no doubt that Demosthenes possessed 
mental infirmities as discouraging to most 
men as his physical one would be, and that 
his retirement to the solitude of the sea- 
shore was for their cure as much as for 
the correction of his fault of speech. Soc- 
rates, the greatest sage of the Grecks, is 
said to have confessed that his natural dis- 
position leaned to vice and profanity, but 
that his integrity of life was due to con- 
stant watchfulness and self-repression. 

“ But, you may say, that these were men 
of extraordinary endowments, and it were 
better to cite instances of men of ordinary 
capacity, so that the world at large may 
derive encouragement from their triumphs 





over weakness of mind and body. In an- 
swer to this supposed intimation, let me say, 
that many, if not nearly all of those whose 
names are enrolled upon the historic record 
as benefactors of their kind, won their emi- 
nence not by reason of an'y special endow- 
ment of genius, so called, but by reason of 
earnestness, industry, perseverance, in some 
one direction. Difficulties suggested new 
devices ; opposition stimulated fresh zeal. 
The chief elements which we find conspicu- 
ously presented in the character of such men 
as Aristotle, Kepler, Galileo, Guttenberg, 
Harvey, Newton, Palissey, Stephenson, Buf- 
fon, Bowditch, Humboldt, Franklin, and 
such women as Elizabeth Carter and Caro- 
line Herschell, aye industry and earnest- 
ness.” 

This, my good sir, I interposed, is excel- 
lent reasoning, but it seems to me that a 
man must possess a good head at the start; 
must have those faculties which inspire de- 
cision, earnestness, industry by natural en- 
dowment, otherwise his career will not be 
distinguished by their activity. You know 
that George Combe said that a large brain 
is indispensable to be a Bonaparte, a Luther, 
a Demosthenes, a Cromwell, and so on, im- 
plying, doubtless, that the large brain pos- 
sesses greaterspowers and higher capabilities 
than the small. Now, as we inherit our 
brain, its natural endowments are stamped 
upon it, and if they be small and weak, can 
one hope to cut much of a figure in life? 

“A while since,” replied he, “ you ques- 
tioned the validity of a statement of mine 
on account of its apparent materialistic 
philosophy, and now you go even further 
than I have by the direct assertion of in- 
herent qualities belonging to men severally. 
But in this you do not differ from other in- 
telligent members of society in the Church, 
or out of it, since the fact of special and dif- 
ferential organization or endowment by na- 
ture is too manifest, in our every-day life, 
not to be accepted as a thing of course. 
Your last inquiry, however, is quite explic- 
itly answered, I think, by Mr. Combe him- 
self, in the same connection in which you 
will find the statement which you have sub- 
stantially quoted. He says (permit me to 
read from the volume for the sake of accu 
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racy): ‘To display skill, enterprise, and 
fidelity in the various professions of civil 
life, to cultivate with success the less ardu- 
ous branches of philosophy, to excel in 
acuteness, taste and felicity of expression— 
to acquire extensive erudition and fine man- 
ners—a brain of a moderate size is, perhaps, 
more suitable than one that is very large; 
for wherever the energy is intense, it is rare 
that delicacy, refinement, and taste are pre- 
sent in an equal degree. Individuals pos- 
sessing moderate-sized brains easily find 
their proper sphere and enjoy in it scope for 
all their energy. In ordinary circumstances 
they distinguish themselves, but they sink 
when difficulties accumulate around them. 
Persons with large brains, on the other 
hand, do not readily attain their appropriate 
place; common occurrences do not arouse 
or call them forth, and, while unknown, 
they areenot trusted with great undertak- 
ings. Often, therefore, such men pine and 
die in obscurity.’”* 

“Thus it is that most of the men and 
women who command respect in local com- 
munities are not marked for great pre- 
dominance of brain, but rather for having 
accomplished respectable results in a plod- 
ding way; while the geniuses lie in the 
out-of-the-way places, being shunned by, or 
shunning, the body of society. Thehighly 
endowed man is fitted for some special work 
rather than for average, every-day utilities; 
hence it is difficult for him to find his 
proper place in the ordinary current of 
affairs, He is easily made dissatisfied and 
unhappy, and often becomes moody and 
despondent by reason of his failings to find 
his normal belongings. Misanthrophy is 
very prevalent among big-headed men, far 
more so than among men of moderate cere- 
braldevelopment. Small-headed men often 
triumph over difficulties simply because 
they have not the requisite breadth of judg- 
ment to discern their real nature, and so 
blunder successfully through them. Large- 
brained men may discover new principles, 
invent new methods of action, unfold what 
had been mysterious ; but the small- brained, 
constituting the mass of the steady practi- 
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cal workers in the world’s sphere of indus- 
try, utilize those principles and adapt those 
methods, The trite axiom of the poet— 

* Honor and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies,’ 
must. ever have a place in sound reasoning 
upon individual and social responsibility. 
The common law, born of the combined ex- 
pexience and wisdom of many generations 
of civilized men, and borrowing not a little 
from the customs of people deemed barbar- 
ous, holds every one of mature years, not 
insane or imbecile, responsible for his acts. 
It does not matter where you have been 
born, whether in a mansion of browr-stone 
or marble, surrounded by the appurtenances 
of wealth and refinement, or in the cellar 
of a tenement amid the accumulated filth 
and reckless profanity of ignorance and 
vice, your subservience to its requirements 
is fixed at the same standard. You are en- 
dowed with the will to obey or to disobey 
its statutes; you are a free agent ; claim the 
recegnition of the community as such, and 
the community accords you that cliaracter 
only on condition of your amenability to 
the obligations ‘imposed by the law and 
custom. So far as the mere incident of 
birth is concerned, it would seem that great- 
ness of mind and character is more likely 
to be co-ordinated with an humble origin 
than with a noble birth, if the record of the 
world’s worthies is to be accepted. Is it 
not so?” 

Yes, I replied, so far as my reading of 
illustrious biography has gone. I must 
admit that most of the men, and women, 
too, whose powers of mind and excellence 
of virtue command the admiration of all,. 
were born in obscurity. I am reminded, hy 
your suggestion of Socrates, of Luther, of 
Columbus, Kant, Kepler, Vincent de Paul, 
John Howard, John Todd, Adam Clarke, 
Livingstone. But notwithstanding all this, 
with the daily statistics of crime in view, I 
can not help thinking that. for many who 
are born into the world there is little in 
store besides.a “‘ heritage of woe,” 

“ Looking squarely at the situation,” said 
he, “and considering society as we find it, 
there.are some who are born under such an 
unhappy combination of circumstances that 
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they are constitutionally prone to the indul- 
gence of low passions and appetites, and, 
if their surroundings from childhood to 
advanced youth are mainly of a depraving 
sort, they sin, naturally, as it were, against 
the precepts of law and moral propriety. 
Such persons are few, however, in number, 
and it is a department of benevolence, or 
of material interest not yet generally appre- 
ciated which should provide for their care 
and instruction. In many of those crime- 
stained unfortunates, who spend most of 
their lives in prison-cells, there is material, 
which, had it been called out by judicious 
training in their early life, would have 
made them useful members of society, in- 
stead of abhorred pests. Every man and 
woman has something of the angelic, some- 
thing which conduces to upward develop- 
ment, and if opportunity, culture, grace 
be accorded, it is prompted to active mani- 
festation. 

‘“* How some incident of a simple nature 
may bring to light, as if by an electric 
shock, the nobility lying beneath the garb 
of illiteracy and coarseness, is well illus- 
trated by the English story: One evening 
a young woman, while turning the corner 
of a street in Sheffield, unexpectedly jostled 
a small boy, ragged and shoeless, Stopping 
as soon as she could, she turned to him and 
said, ‘I beg your pardon; indeed, I am 
very sorry.’ The small, ragged boy looked 
up in blank amazement for an instant ; then, 
taking off about three-fourths of a cap, he 
bowed very low, smiled until his face be- 
came lost in the smile, and answered, ‘ Yer 
can hev my parding, an’ welcome, miss; an’ 
yer may run agin me and knock me clean 
down, an’ I won’t say a word.’ Her court- 
esy awakened the “angel” in him. 

“ A late writer perceiving this truth says: 
‘It should never be forgotten that: the first 
impulse to any improvement of a man’s 
outward condition must come from the 
quickening of some inner inspiration.’* 
And he makes no difference in its applica- 
tion (to the state of civilized or of barbar- 
ous man. Were the facts otherwise, the 
masses of the people would not be distin- 
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guished as they are for a good degree of 
sober, eonservative intelligence and stanch 
morality. All around us are young men, 
middle-aged and old men, occupying places 
of usefulness and trust, and if we were to 
trace these men individually to their deri- 
vation, we should find that full one half of 
them were born in humble life, and a large 
proportion of that half amid scenes of des- 
titution and vice. It is not so very rarely 
that the spirit in this human nature of ours 
exhibits itself in leading a youth from the 
slums of his childhood to one of the highest 
seats of integrity and honor. Just as phy- 
sical disease or weakness may be cured, or 
relieved in great part, by careful treatment, 
so vicious or criminal impressions grafted 
upon the child-cion yield to nurture and 
training, and become modified for the bet- 
ter. The old stock can not be altogether 
educated out, but it may serve as a backing 
for culture, giving the man a robust mani- 
festation of character which enables him to 
cut his way in life, and bear up against op- 
position, reproach, and misfortune. Such 
a character was that of Luther, and such, I 
take it, is that of the great ship-builder, 
John Roach. The ‘hard elements in this 
latter’s organization, under the toning pro- 
cesses of our modern culture, have become 
the warp and betking in his fabric of char- 
acter, giving him that wonderful pluck, 
positiveness, earnestness, and perseverance, 
which no misfortune—and he has expe- 
rienced reverses which would have crushed 
most men of gentler birth and higher intel- 
lectual endowment—could subdue. If the 
principles of popular education advocated 
by men like Joseph Lancaster of England, 
and Horace Mann of Massachusetts, were 
generally applied in the liberal systems that 
are becoming the glory of modern civiliza- 
tion, we should soon witness a marked 
mental improvement throughout the people. 
The intellectual, moral, social, sesthetic, and 
physical qualities, which constitute man 
the highest created being, would assume a 
higher grade of development, or, by reason 
of their harmonious culture, would render 
his thought-life and physical conduct re- 
ciprocal in action, and always strong and 
effective in result.” 
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SOME ANCIENT BUSTS. 


"N the Metropolitan Museum, on Four- 
teenth Street, between Sixth and Sev- 
enth avenues, in New York City, is a 
collection of ancient busts which the curi- 
ous student of human heads and faces can 
but find of great interest. For 1,400 years 
many of them had lain under the waters 
of the yellow Piber, thrown there by ruth- 
jess Vandals during those terrible fourteen 
days of pillage, when exquisite bronzes were 
melted down, glorious works of sculpture 
and architecture wantonly dashed to pieces, 
and all the treasures of art gathered for 
centuries in the mighty Mother of Empires 
were scattered by the destroyer as dust be- 
fore the whirlwind. During the long night 
of the Dark Ages; while armies of crusaders 
passed above them, silent amid the “drums 
and tramplings” of centuries, lapped by 
the yellow waves of that ancient river, 
they slept peacefully and came back again 
to the light of the nineteenth century, 
some of them bearing slight trace of their 
long entombment, to please and instruct 
the descendants of those who wrought such 
destruction. 

The first face that impresses the beholder 
as looking like our modern faces is that of 
Seneca. From his eyes upward the con- 
tour of the head very much resembles that 
of Daniel Webster, and the expression of 
the face is not unlike that of the great 
statesman. The intellectual faculties largely 
predominate in the head of this bust of 
Seneca, showing him to have been by na- 
ture a philosopher. Large as is the frontal 
portion of the head, it is highest at the 
point where phrenologists locate the organ 
of Firmness, and this remark applies to all 
these busts except those of Brutus and Cor- 
nelia. That this quality was marked in 
Seneca is evidenced, also, by the firmly-set 
mouth and the full chin. 

Like Cicero and Webster, Seneca could 
see and approve the better way, though 
he did not always walk in it. Like the 
greatest philosopher of modern times, Lord 
Verulam, avarice was with him a besetting 
sin, and he was accused of courting the 
affections of the people, and by the grand- 





eur of his villas and the beauty of his gar- 
dens hoping to vie with imperial splendor. 
Ideality, Sublimity, Acquisitiveness, are all 
large in his head, and though he was the 
principal ornament of Stoicism in his day, 
and a valuable instructor of mankind, his 
teachings were purer than his life, and he 
tampered in conduct with the virtue which 
he rigidly taught. 

Next to Seneca stands the bust of Cato, 
the Censor. The shape of the head is in 
marked contrast with that of Seneca. Cato 
was not a philosopher, but,a man of intense 
purpose, and by nature fond, not only of 
letters and of art, but of warfare, political 
and military. He had within himself a 
standard of conduct which he delighted to 
make all others obey; and, notwithstanding 
the powerful opposition of a large part of 
the nobility, he obtained the office of cen- 
sor, and with inflexible rigor endeavored 
to keep up the true spirit of earlier days, 
The brain in this bust is compact, compara- 
tively small, but driven by powerful forces, 
as is seen in the full back-head, the large 
and prominent nose, the strong neck, the 
full chin, and the way in which the head is 
set upon the neck and the neck into the 
shoulders. 

In his private relations as husband and 
father Cato was eminently exemplary. Not 
for itself did he love luxury or wealth, but 
he prized them as means of obtaining the 
exercise of power, which he did heartily 
love, and profit and gain appeared to him 
to be important objects in life. Cato was 
an orator, but his oratory was distinguished 
by asperity, harshness, and inelegance, 
though in vigor and pertinacity he was 
unsurpassed. 

Near Cato stands a bust that has no name 
affixed to it ; but who does not recognize in 
the gay, heartless, unprincipled character 
looking forth from the marble the daughter 
of Herodias, who danced before Herod, 
and, as a reward for her skill and grace, 
received the “head of John Baptist in a 
charger?” Some people are born without 
any moral sense, just as some are born blind, 
and deaf, and idiotic. At first glance this 
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girl looks pretty, but as little by little the 
soul comes out of those features they grow 
repulsive. 

Next her is Cleopatra, the voluptuous, 
refined, subtle, graceful, accomplished queen 
of Egypt. All these qualities show them- 
selves in the contour of the head, and its 
pose, in the full forehead, the sensuous 
mouth and chin, and in the voluptuous 
folds of the neck. 

Just on the shelf below, calm and impas- 
sive, stands Fulvia, whom Antony forsook 
for Cleopatra. But not calm and impas- 
sive was she in life. Her head is strongly 
developed in the frontal and coronal re- 
gions, and she was endowed with a large 
womanhood, which, in connection with her 
bold and ambitious nature, caused her to 
fill a large space in the history of those 
times. Outraged and maddened by An- 
tony’s desertion, she tried to induce her 
brother to fight against her husband, and 
failing in this she raised an army to fight 
against her brother, but was compelled to 
surrender. When the head of Cicero was 
brought to Antony, she took it on her 
knees, broke into violent denunciations of 
the great orator, and pierced his tongue 
with her golden bodkin. Doubtless those 
two wrinkles in her brow were deeper then 
than they are even in the bust. She died 
at last of chagrin and wounded pride. 

Beside her is Cornelia, mother of the 
Gracchi. Her face is plain, and no marks 
of beauty are about it anywhere, but it is 
altogether noble, self-contained, modest, 
womanly. Her head is a model of fine 
character. There is one full curve from the 
nose to the back of the neck ; the intellect- 
ual, moral, and social faculties are all 
equally full, and there is an admirable 
poise in the head. Her hair is parted in 
the middle, combed back above the ears, 
and disposed in one braid, which encircles 
the back of the head. Some women are 
born without a love of jewels or fine dress. 
One glance at Cornelia’s face shows that 
she was incapable of loving jewelry or gew- 
gaws, As the mother of the Gracchi, when 
they were in power doubtless she wore 
gems and robes of state, but not because 
she loved them. They were te her merely 





the insignia of rank and station. If her 
name were not affixed to the bust it might 
well be taken for a Virginian or New Eng- 
land matron of the olden time, for all the 
virtues that make home the center of hu- 
man affection are indicated by the outlines 
of her head and face. There lingers a sad 
expression upon the features, and one can 
but wish that Cornelia had possessed the 
consolations of the Christign religion. They 
would have irradiated her countenance 
with the light of heavenly hope. 

On the death of her husband Cornelia 
was left with a family of twelve children, 
the care of which devolved entirely on her. 
Ptolemy, King of Egypt, sought her hand 
in marriage, but she declined the honor. 
All her children but three, two sons and a 
daughter, died. To these she devoted all 
her time and care, and though they were 
of illustrious lineage, they were said to 
owe more to the education received from 
their mother than to nature or fortune. 
Their untimely death she bore with great 
fortitude, but her grief doubtless left deep 
traces upon her face, and probably the bust 
here spoken of was modeled after their 
death. A statue was erected to her by the 
Roman people bearing for an inscription, 
“ Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi.” 

Not far, from the bust of Cornelia stands 
that of Agrippina, sister of Caligula and 
mother of Nero. Treachery, ambition, lust, 
revenge, mar features that nature made 
beautiful. She is largely endowed, but 
only for evil. All her thought and ambi- 
tion centered in self. Her brow is ample, 
but bears no mark of high moral purpose 
or noble intellectual achievement. She was 
wily, unscrupulous, incapable of feeling or 
of inspiring confidence. Caligula banished 
her from Rome, though not because he 
loved virtue, and when he was cut off she 
was recalled. She was not without literary 
ambition and industry, for Tacitus in his 
Annals made use of memoirs of her times 
written by Agrippina. By the orders of 
her son, Nero, she was assassinated in bed 
A. D. 3-9. 

Caligula may be seen in this collection 
in alto-relievo. His intellectual develop- 
ments are small, his forehead is low and 
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flat, but the lower side-head is full and 
prominent. His chin is bold, and, with 
his nose, projects far beyond the line of his 
forehead. His entire physiognomy shows 
the preponderance of animal propensity 
untempered by morality, unbridled by any 
social or intellectual restraint. 

The two busts of Hadrian, one in the 
collection of busts, the other on a pedestal 
on the opposite side of the hall, afford a 
curious study of the emperor at different 
periods of his life. The bust in the col- 
lection was evidently taken in the early 
part of the emperor’s career, while the 
other shows how he looked after wearing 
for years the imperial purple. This last 
bust bears marks of genius in the sculptor. 
The marble seems instinct with life. In 
the first bust we see the man affable, pop- 
ular, able, luxurious; in the second is man- 
ifest the statesman, the orator, the man of 
wide and liberal culture. Hadrian’s father 
was first cousin to Trajan, and at his death, 
when he (Hadrian) was but ten years old, 


“the latter was left to the guardianship of 


Trajan. He early served in the army, and 
was the companion of Trajan in most of 
his expeditions, and on the death of that 
emperor was invested with the purple, and 
proved his fitness for the position by visit- 
ing every province in the empire, repressing 
abuses, erecting and repairing public edi- 
fices, inspecting and personally supervising 
the administration of the government. 
When in Rome he cultivated all kinds of 
literature and courted the society of the 
learned, entering the lists against poets, 
orators, and philosophers of the day. He 
composed a history of his own times under 
the name of his freedman, Phlegon. 

The bust of Vespasian shows a character of 
great power. The intellectual faculties are 
full, the nose and chin prominent, and the 
head is a type of the noblest Roman physi- 
ognomy. Vespasian was of obscure family, 
and owed his elevation solely to his talents 
and fine character. He was a man of rare 
and excellent virtues, thoroughly matured 
by a life spent in the exercise of public 
duties, and with no object superior to those 
of promoting the public welfare. He was 
fifty-nine when made emperor. 





The bust of Antindus is of a Bithynian 
youth, who was so great a favorite with the 
Emperor Hadrian that at his death temples 
were erected to his memory, a priesthood 
established to officiate in them, a city built 
in his honor, and a constellation called by 
his name. Upon hearing that an oracle at 
Besa, which Hadrian consulted, had de- 
clated that great danger threatening him 
could only be averted by the immolation 
of some person dear to him, Antindus threw 
himself from a rock into the Nile and per- 
ished. Painters and statuaries vied with 
each other in producing portraits and busts 
of him, that they might immortalize the 
grief of the monarch and the memory of 
his favorite. The face and head of this 
bust are pure Greek, and perfect repose 
bathes the classic features, 

The bust of Brutus invites the most care- 
ful, loving, patient study. That it is a 
portrait is verified by the perfect embodi- 
ment it is of the character of Brutus as 
portrayed by Shakspeare. All the intel- 
lectual and semi-intellectual faculties are 
grandly developed. Veneration is the 
highest point on the head. The features 
are beautifully chiseled, and reveal a soul 
intent on discovering the right and reso- 
lute to pursue it. One can but feel while 
looking at this bust that when such a man 
should turn against him there would be no 
longer any room for hope, and understand 
the despair which disarmed further resist- 
ance in the “foremost man of all the 
world” when Brutus turned against him. 
To win the love of such a man and his ut- 
ter confidence his wife might well bear a 
“voluntary wound” in silence patiently. 
That she succeeded may make her sisters 
in this day congratulate themselves. 

Brutus was descended from the ancient 
family of that name, and on his mother’s 
side was of the family of Cato, the Censor. 
In his early military career Brutus was 
guilty of extortion, but later was charac- 
terized by great integrity and humanity. 
He had fine literary tastes, and lived on 
intimate terms with Cicero, It was his 
habit to rise long before day, that he might 
devote himself to the study of literature, 
and it is said that one evening before a bat- 
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tle, when his army was in a state of anxious 
suspense and alarm, he calmly occupied 
himself in his tent with making an abridge- 
ment of the history of Polybius. He was 
slow to enter the conspiracy against Cesar. 


There was in him something of that which 
kept Hamlet from boldly assassinating the 
usurper of the Danish throne. He could 
reason better than he could act, though he 
did act at the last. L, E, LYMAN. 

















That which makesa good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly 
inheritance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 
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From the northland to the southland, 
From the eastward to the west, 

Stretched the forests chained by mountains, 
And the gleams of silver pressed 

Through the rocky, moss-clad gorges, 
Finding in the lowlands rest. 


Fringed with grasses, ocean bordered, 
Lay a strip of eastern shore; 

Sprinkled o’er with humble cabins, 
Human bird’s nests, nothing more. 

Nature held her wilds all silent; 
Freedom tapped without the door, 


Backward fell the stalwart Indian 
With a slow, reluctant tread, 

And the land grew broad and golden, 
As the forest shadows fled ; 

Then it blushed from gold to scarlet, 
While its heroes’ blood was shed. 


There were battles, tears, and trials, 
E’er the victory was won. 

There were storms and self-denials 
E’re the fullest blaze of sun; 

But our ancestors were patriots, 
And their work was nobly done. 
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From the northland to the southland, 

From the eastward to the west 
Ring the voices, echoing music, 

“*Rock the century to rest. 

Tenderly in regal glory 

Clasp it to the nation’s breast.” 
Gone are the primeval forests, 

The rude cabin’s closer shore 
Long since blossomed into castles 

Quite unlike the buds of yore. 

Cities stretch along the rivers 

Where the Indian stood before. 
Through the tall indigenous grasses 

Man has trailed an iron thread ; 
Bound the continent together, 

And it wakes beneath his tread ; 
Yields its fullest life and treasure, 
Yields him gold, and peace, and bread. 
From the northward from the southward, 

From the rise to set of sun, 

Throng the millions, brave, exultant, 

While their proud hearts beat as one 
The great nation rocks and blesses ; 

Hush! the century’s course is run. 

8. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


——_20e—__—_—_ 


ALFONSO TAFT. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HIS is a very strong face and head, 

> Those broad cheek-bones indicate 
good vitality ; that massive nose evinces 
courage, fortitude, endurance, and love 
of command. That forehead shows 


practical talent ; more power to gather 
knowledge and make it available, more 
criticism and appreciation of defects 
and excellencies, and more power to 
read and understand character, than 
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fondness for philosophy, speculative 
theories, or imagination. 

He is straightforward in thought and 
action, and has more generosity than 
pliability, more sympathy and liberal- 
ity than blarney. He talks directly to 
the mark, says what he has to say, and 
closes the subject. 





it stand out plainly and squarely. He 
has an aversion to everything that is 
involved and secreted, hidden, or indi- 
rect. 

He has a good degree of pride, am- 
bition, and determination, and perse- 
verence, which amount almost to ob- 
stinacy. He is liberal, however, and 














PORTRAIT OF ALFONSO TAFT. 


He has a serious, substantial charac- 
ter, is earnest and sincere, has not an 
intellect adapted to subterfuge, or 
crooked methods of dealing. He is 
apparently open-hearted, frank, truth- 
ful—that is to say, he is willing that the 
truth should be known, and will make 





respectful, but somewhat wanting in 
suavity and imitation, or the tendency 
to blend with others, unless he can do 
it without the sacrifice of principle. 

We should expect that in any public 
station, he would be kind, polite, con- 
siderate of other people’s rights and in- 
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terests, but would otherwise be as 
clean-cut, positive, and absolute in the 
conduct of his duties as a man can 
well be. 

Alfonso Taft was born on the 5th of 
November, 1810, in Thompson, Ver- 
mont. Thompson is a pleasant little 
village on the eastern slope of the 
Green Mountains. He grew up with- 
out receiving the advantages of much 
school-training, but obtained what in- 
formation he could pick up in his as- 
sociation with others, and in occasional 
reading. 

His father was a man of consider- 
erable mental caliber, although unedu- 
cated, and Alfonso doubtless inherited 
his zest for learning from him. At the 
age of sixteen he taught a district- 
school in the season when he could be 
spared from the duties of the farm, and 
the money which he there earned he 
saved with the view to obtain a col- 
legiate education. He was successful 
in this, for at nineteen he entered Yale 
College, and passed through the full 
course of four years, graduating with 
honor. 

After leaving college he accepted the 
position of teacher in the high school 
of Ellington, Conn., and there he re- 
mained two years; then he returned to 
his alma mater, to take a tutorship, 
whose duties he performed for two 
years. Meantime, he studied law, and 
attended the lectures of the Yale law 
school. At twenty-eight years of age 
he applied to the bar for admission 
to practice, and received the usual 
license. 

A year later, influenced by that 
leaning which has given the West so 
many New England youth, and with 
them the enterprise and thrift so condu- 
cive to the development of its mighty 
resources, Mr. Taft went to Cincinnati, 
where he made his permanent residence. 





Throwing himself with a hearty energy 
into the practice of the law, he made 
no little progress in the esteem of the 
community. His record is that of a 
careful, steady-going, diligent lawyer, ' 
and he has been interested in some of 
the most important issues which have 
been brought to the notice of the courts 
of Ohio. He practiced also in the 
United States Supreme Courts with 
equal credit. 

Mr. Taft has been twice elected to 
positions upon the bench. His ap- 
pointment to the portfolio of war, al- 
though unexpected to those familiar 
with political affairs at Washington, 
appeared to give much satisfaction. 
But he had scarcely entered upon its 
duties, when he was nominated Attor- 
ney-General in place of Mr. Pierrepont, 
who had been appointed Minister to 
England as successor to Gen. Schenck. 
We think that Mr. Taft is better suit- 
ed to the juridical position. His ante- 
cedents are materially different from 
those of Mr. Belknap’s, whose early 
career was of a brilliant character, but 
he nevertheles’ possesses that plain, 
substantial good sense which inclines 
us to expect that the administration 
of the duties of his office shall be dis- 
tinguished at least for a regard to dig- 
nity, assiduity and integrity. 


—~9e—_—_— 


Tue Corossat “ Liserty.”—Proba- 
bly many of our readers are aware 
that an immense statue is being con- 
structed in France as a Centennial 
offering to America, and which is to 
be placed on Bedloe’s Island, in the 
harbor of New York, where it will: 
serve as a lighthouse and a souvenir 
of the esteem of the French people. 
The statue will be over two hundred 
feet, and constructed of copper. 
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HOW TO CONSIDER THE MONEY QUESTION. 


[A movement is on foot in the city of New 
York having for its object the full and free dis- 
cussion of the important topic of the day, Our 
Currency. Among those interested are several 
gentlemen of prominence in commercial or pro- 
fessional or political life. Of course, they are 
hopeful of cutting the Gordian knot which 
baffles our Washington statesmen, and in va- 
rious ways distresses the whole country. We 
hope that their efforts may be productive of 
good results. Thespirit of this new movement 
may be gathered from the following, which is a 
kind of prospectus, setting forth the method its 
promoters aim to follow in their consideration 
of a ie complex questions involved.—Ep. 
A. P. J. 


66 --N view of the present unsettled con- 

dition of the Rctene question, and 
in view, also, of its present great import- 
ance and prominence, we, the undersigned, 
regard it to be, at once the right, the in- 
terest, and the duty of all good citizens to 
band together—first, to seek the best avail- 
able information upon, and, if possible, to 
find the true scientific solution of, said 
question ; and, second, to disseminate such 
information, when found, among the peo- 
ple. In mere words and on paper our the- 
ory is abstract; we would make the matter 
concrete by joining our actions to our 
words, by uniting the actual with the ideal. 
The more perfectly and readily to affect 
this blending of theory and practice, and 
the more certainly to affect the final objects 
of the association, it has been a studied 
and constant effort to secure as members 
of the association both practical and theo- 
retical, business and scientific men. In this 
way it is believed that we shall secure the 
greatest amount of both facts and princi- 
ples, the fullest and best use of both obser- 
vation and logic. The manufacturers, mer- 
chants, bankers, and other business men, 
bringing with them the facts experienced 
and observed in their daily pursuits, and 
the scientific and literary men their habits 
of reflection and powers of reasoning and 
generalization, together with their facility 
of statement and skill of exposition, fur- 
nish the things out of which science is con- 
structed and by which truth is made plain 
and disseminated; the ingredients out 
of which the solid rock of science is cre- 
ated; the materials from which the grand 
web of science is woven, and the silver 





bricks, and golden bars, and diamond set- 
tings, with which the fair temple of truth 
is reared and set upon a hill as a light and 
a guide to all who love her and are willing 
to worship at her shrine. Not that science 
or truth is a respecter of persons, for, like 
the sun, it shines for all, but not in all, only 
in those who open their eyes and their 
hearts to its rays. Only through love of 
it can we receive it. Only through cultiva- 
tion, and by constantly wooing it, can it 
remain with us. 

But to this love must be added under- 
standing, and science is a method as well 
asa thing accomplished. The Greeks—who 
perhaps reached the highest point in men- 
tal acquisition in ancient civilization — 
though earnestly in search of truth, had, 
about the time of Socrates, despaired of its 
acquisition. They had failed to arrive at 
that degree of exactness and certainty which 
they desired. Their field of investigation 
was mainly in the physical realm of nature, 
as it doubtless was bound to be. Their 
failure, therefore, was in the discovery and 
establishment of the physical sciences, 
And the reason of their failure was that 
they had not fallen into or adopted the 
right method. They had not yet discov- 
ered the scientific method. And not using 
the methods of science as a means, they 
failed in securing the substance of science 
asanend. But the love of truth yet re- 
maining strong within them, they were im- 
pelled by it to action, through the person 
of Socrates, into a new field. They had 
failed as to the world outside of them- 
selves, the physical world, the world of the 
senses—that is, in cosmology—but that was 
not sufficient reason, upon reflection, to 
them that they might not succeed with the 
world within themselves, the moral or men- 
tal world, the world of thought, of ideas— 
that is, in psychology. 

And so into this new field, and to a de- 
gree with a new method, that grand old 
spirit of the ages, Socrates, embarked with 
the faith and placidity of one who really 
believed that higher, though invisible, 
powers were in alliance with him; that the 
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gods were actually in alliance in working 
with and through him. 

But, alas! the world Again came to despair, 
and in the last days of modern metaphysics 
we had arrived at confusion worse confound- 
ed. Neither upon this ocean of mind had we 
found an ark of safety from doubt and con- 
jucture, nor a Mount Ararat upon which 
we might rest safe from the buffeting waves 
of uncertainty. The subject of mind was 
found to be even more complex and intri- 
cate than was the subject of matter, and its 
laws more difficult to be discovered. But 
though buried beneath the débris of the 
wreck of the old, and obscured by the ash- 
es of blighted hopes, still the living fire of 
faith and hope was burning upon the altar 
of love of truth and the new generation 
tried yet again; and, oh, joy to the world! 
this time succeeded. The new effort was 
in the old field—the field of physical phe- 
nomena. Its epoch was but a few hundred 
years ago. The success came through the 
new method—the observational or induct- 
ive method, or the Baconian—for this they 
had found to be the key to the mystery of 
law. Having thus secured at last exact, 
definite, coherent knowledge, that is, real 
science, positive truth in this domain of 
nature, we were encouraged to try again for 
it in the moral, mental, or psychological 
domain; and again was our faith, and 
devotion, and judgment, and effort crown- 
ed with a glorious success; for here, too, 
we have been enavled to add knowledge to 
belief, science to empiricism, truth to fancy. 
Faith in the right, and devotion to truth 
for the truth’s sake, as weil as for the bene- 
fits we may expect collectively or person- 
ally to derive from its application, is in a 
special manner required of us in connec- 
tion with the consideration of this subject, 
because it is a subject which, in a high de- 
gree, is calculated to excite and arouse the 
prejudices, passions and selfishness of men ; 
and this because, among other things, while- 
so very few know but little about it, so 
very many think they know all about it. 

But to change from this to a somewhat 
different aspect of the subject, and one 
which goes more directly to show the need, 
etc., of the effort we are to make, we quote 





from Bonamy Price. To be brief, we take 
somewhat detached sentences. ‘“ The very 
sound,” he says, “of the word currency, 
makes every man turn his back and shut 
his eyes ; his immediate instinct is to fly from 
a subject with which he associates every 
kind of jargon, etc. * * * What was there 
in sovereigns and bank-notes so inscrutable 
as to baffle the sharpest intellects, and to 
be incapable of clear and simple exposition ? 

* * * The philosophical spirit has been 
absent ; the right method of investigation, 
I will not say neglected, but absolutely 
despised. The method of Bacon, to which 
modern science owes its strength, patient 
and acurate analysis, has been scorned. 
Currency has become a jumble, authority 
contradicts authority, no first principles are 
recognized, etc. * * * The main cause of 
confusion which besets currency is the fatal 
ease with which a few apparently obvious, 
but hasty and incoherent, conclusions take 
possession of the understanding, and indis- 
pose it to all patient and accurate investi- 
gation. True science alone is clear and 
consistent, and there is only one road to 
true science, a thorough analysis of the 
facts and a firm determination to accept 
what they teach and nothing else. * * * 
Bring your logic to bear unflinchingly, es- 
pecially be not*afraid of it. It is no true 
science if it can not bear the application of 
logic in drawing inferences,” 

The great number and variety of facts are 
a source of difficulty. It requires a rare 
mind to penetrate the disguise of variety 
and seize the common element of sameness. 
Plato said, “If a man could detect the one 
in the many he would follow him as a god.” 
The object of all science is the separation 
of what is common and general from what 
is accidental and different. In the eye of 
science the individual withers, and the 
world is more and more. And yet from the 
great to the small, from the evident to the 
obscure, is the natural and actual order of 
discovery. Impressionability and love of 
certainty help to make one a scientist. 
Search for truth requires as its conditions 
the absence of strife, detachment from in- 
terests, above all mental freedom. It isthe 
character of the undeveloped and untrained 
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mind, as it is of the primitive race and the 
child, to deal in special facts and personal 
interests, and to act from impulse and by 
reflex action, and to be unplastic and un- 
changable by individual experience ; to be 
fixed in custom and given to imitation. 
Such a mind does not reflect, it can not 
generalize, or fix attention, or combine the 
action of faculties; it is without rational 
curiosity, has no notions of class, abstrac- 
tion, cause, uniformity, law, truth; and no 
proper sense of justice of sentiment of al- 
truism. It is not impressionable, or expan- 
sive, or progressiv 

But the more developed, trained, and 
cultured mind acts in a freer, calmer, more 
reflective and deliberate, more systematic 
and rational way. It sees with a finer eye, 
it understands with a broader grasp. It 
is not only sensitive to facts, but penetrates 
to their subtle relations and inner meaning, 
and seizes hold of the law thereof—sees the 
immutability of law, the reign of law. It 
is as grand and broad in synthesis as it is 
fine and penetrating in analysis, It ar- 
ranges, it groups, it weighs, reflects, reasons, 
generalizes. It sees the one in the many 
and the many in the one. It has ideas of 
and understands the siguificance of class, 
abstraction, cause, uniformity, law, truth 
—and reconciles progress with order in util- 
izing the historical method and in seeing 
what comes of it in the theory of evolution. 
Such minds have, too, a keen sense of justice 
of right and duty, and of devotion; a love 
for the true, the beautiful, and the good, a 
sympathy for others, and an appreciation of 
the true spirit of altruism. And in keeping 
with this class of mind are the new ideas of 
evolution and a perpetual—in the main— 
progress of life, superseding the old idea of 
a fixed type; especially is this true of poli- 
tics and jurisprudence, and it is now being 
extended to questions of conduct or ethics. 

It is time there should be a diversion 
of energy from political intrigue and ma- 
neuver to scientific investigation and earn- 
est and honest discussion—time that the 
scientist should displace and supersede the 
wire-pullers of an election or a ring cau- 
cus. It is proper to discuss; to discuss any 
question until it be settled and agreed up- 





on as settled. Discussion is water from the 
well of mind. Discussion breaks up the 
stagnation of fixed opinions. 

To many—from the absence of doubt or 
owing to a dormant intellect—it does not 
occur why or what they believe. And it 
may be said of most of us that we believe 
sometimes first and then inquire why we 
believe. 

Through ignorance and isolation we fail. 
Through knowledge and unity we succeed. 
Divergence, of individuals or classes, leads 
finally to antagonism, collision, and mutual 
spoilation and destruction. Convergence 
leads to good will, harmony, and mutual 
help and salvation. 


“They who gather wealth to give to the poor, 

Their memory shall be fragrant as roses ; 

But they who work with their fellows so that 
there be no poor, 

All the perfumes of the garden can not measure 
their sweetness.”’ 
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Don’r Buy It.—An exchange facetiously 
shows up an article which is hawked about 
by irresponsible peddlers, who represent its 
virtues as a renewer of worn plated-ware 
in their customary extravagant terms. This 
stuff is only a salt of mercury which, when 
rubbed upon worn plate, imparts to it a brief 
argent gloss, but it comes off in the soup 
or the pudding, and salivates the family. 
The peddler should be kicked, and his pow- 
der thrown after him into the street. Only 
the most robustious housewife being equal 
to this sort of work, it might not be amiss 
when the peddler makes his appearance to 
unchain the family bull-dog and spring a 
watchman’s rattle. The subtraction of a 
liberal chunk of his system by the animal 
aforesaid, the confusion consequent on the 
noise of the instrument, the sight of scores 
of alarmed watchmen rushing around dis- 
tant corners and making for him with hori- 
zontal coat-tails, would very likely cause 
him to go out of the business, whereafter 
the patrons of thinly-plated ware might 
scoop in their sustenance without apprehen- 
sion of subsequent symptoms resembling 





those set up in the system by a blue pill. 
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GEN. GEORGE A. CUSTER. 


HE death of General Custer and of his 

command in an ill-starred campaign 
against the Sioux in the fastnesses of Monta- 
na, has produced a deep impression through- 
out the country. Winning public attention 
in the early part of our late war, his dash- 
ing, chivalric character kept the admiration 
of all who esteem high courage and soldier- 
ly prowess, and now his violent taking off 
in the full strength of young manhood ap- 
pears in the light of a national loss. He 
was not unknown to us personally, but the 
circumstances of a visit of his at our cabi- 
net, of comparatively recent date, are spe- 
cially interesting, as he then obtained a 
written description of character without pre- 
viously announcing his name, and the exam- 
iner had not the slightest inkling of the 
name and rank of his subject until after he 
had closed his dictation. 

The following is the description as given, 
abbreviated only with respect to certain pas- 
sages of personal advice of a physiological 
and dietetic nature. The reader will appre- 
ciate the allusions to his energy, excitability, 
and dash, since the lamented soldier’s career 
has well illustrated their significance : 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Your head, measuring twenty-three inch- 
es, is large, and as we estimate body and 
brain, a man with a twenty-three-inch head 
ought to be well proportioned and weigh 
175 pounds, You need ten or fifteen pounds 
more of good flesh, and you have frame 
enough to take it on. If you can contrive 
to sleep an hour or two more every night 
for the next six months, it will make some 
difference, for sleep is the only thing that 
rests the brain, and it was ordained for that 
purpose. 

In the second place, let us advise you to 
avoid everything exciting in the way of lux- 





ury, condiment, food, or drink. Some peo- 
ple can eat and drink, almost as they please, 
apparently ; they can digest almost anything 
that man can eat. You are organized dif- 
Though you may be powerful fora 
given effort, you are not tough to endure 
abuses. Anything that you eat and drink 
that is calculated to heat and inflame the 
system sets your nerves on fire worse than 
it does those of most men. A blue eye and 
blonde complexion, fine hair, thin skin, ard 
susceptibility marked on every fibre and 
feature, proclaim that you at least ought to 
live temperately, and by that we do not mean 
the avoidance of whiskey simply—we mean 
that you should eat the right kinds of food 
at proper times and in proper quantity. 
You should always avoid overdoing. It 
is as natural for you to overdo as it is for 
birds to spread their wings when they feel 
in a hurry, and it makes little difference what 
your business is, you would contrive some- 
how to overdo at it. 


ferently. 


You make work of 


pleasure. If you were an overworked citi- 
zen, and went to the country to rusticate for 
a month in the summer, you would get up 


all sorts of enterprises, and’ excursions to 
mountain-tops, romantic ravines, fishing 
grounds, and what-not; and you would 
blister your hands with rowing, and your 
feet with tramping, and your face with un- 
accustomed exposure to sunshine, and you 
would be a sort of captain-general of all such 
doings. If you were an army officer and 
in active service, you would get as much 
work out of a horse as General Custer or 
Phil. Sheridan would, that is to say, as much 
as the horse could render. If you were run- 
ning a machine, that machine would have 
to go a few turns faster to the minute than 
machines of that sort are generally run. 


If you had the superintendence of a 
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hundred workmen you would manage to | You inherit more from your mother than 
weed out the slow ones and replace them | from your father. We think you got her en- 
with clear-headed, rapid, and skillful hands, thusiasm, her excitability, her power to see 
until you had a hundred workmen that would | and understand quickly, and you have your 
do the work of one hundred and twenty- | father’s staunchness and unrelenting stead- 
five as men average. Slowness, laziness, | fastness. If he were a high-headed Scotch- 
disorder, untidiness, are to you almost mor- | man, it would probably be a fair inheritance ; 


tal sins, and you cannot endure them. Peo- but you have your mother’s poetry, her de- 
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ple must toe the mark ; be instant, active, | votion, her sympathy, her power to read 
and accurate. You would make a good | character at a glance, her appreciation of 
teacher, if your pupils could be selected for | wit, and her quick and intuitive perception 
you, but they would want two pairs of wings. ‘of practical truth. Few persons grasp the 
They would need to be quick to understand | facts or comprehend the principles as quick- 
facts as well as be quick to recognize them. ly as you do. There are those who grasp 
Yours is a sharp mind, and you ought to | facts, but they have to store them, as we do 
work with keen, clear-headed people. hay to be used next winter. But you in- 
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stantly, as it were, put your facts into a 


press, as grapes are, and reduce them to 
first principles, as fast as possible. You 
see what facts are good for, what can be 
made of them, how they can be used. You 
would be an inventor, if you were trained 
to engineering, architecture, or machinery. 
If you had learned a trade you would be 
making improvements all the time. If you 
had been educated in mathematics or chem- 
istry, you would have taken a good rank as 
a projector of new and useful enterprises. 
You would make a good speaker, and 
though your language would seem to be 
free and perhaps often copious, you would 
all the time feel that your thoughts were 
better and clearer than you could express 
them. You would have ‘more credit with 
others for speaking well than you would give 
yourself for that ability. Your desire for 
gain is not a strony trait; if you had a 
plenty of money, or if money came to you 
easily, it would be more difficult for you to 
hold on to it than it would for most men. 
You have power to earn money, but not so 
much to hold it. You may have uses for 
money that may make you think you must 
earn, and save, but if you had enough money 
invested to give you a good support for life, 
you would be very indifferent as to compen- 
sation for yourtime. If you were to be em- 
ployed by corporations or the public, you 
might feel that whatever was due for your 
services was to be paid as much as if you 
had to live on it; but if you owned ground, 
and had income enough not to feel anxious 
about making any more, you would spend 
time and money and not look for return, 
as a man does who puts twenty acres under 
the plow and looks for a marketable return 
for it. You would make fish-ponds, and 
plant trees, and try experiments, and doa 
hundred things that economical people would 
think were foolish. The word miser you do 





not understand, except you see some speci- 
men of it in the neighborhood, or look for 
it in the dictionary. 

Your Combativeness and Destructiveness 
being large, will give you severity when pro- 
voked, and power to fight the battle of life 
earnestly. You put as much powder in the 
gun when you use it, as is necessary. You 
use as much steam, when you make progress, 
as can be well utilized. People who see you 
coming feel that they must clear the track, 
and give you the rights which belong to you. 
Among men, you are like an express train 
among other trains: you go faster, and you 
want the track kept clear. 

Socially, you are warm-hearted, especially 
toward woman. If you were a single man, 
and were to ask us what sort of a woman 
you should select for a wife, we would say 
a brunette, one of the wiry, solid, stocky, 
and enduring natures, whose constitutional 
qualities, combined with yours, would in 
your children cause an improvement on 
both. You couldfurnish the excitability and 
talent ; she should furnish the endurance, 
hardihood, and power. As a single man, 
you would not be what is called a “society 
man,” for you would have books and imple- 
ments, and would be devoting yourself ‘o 
something, and perhaps once in a fortnight 
you would spend an evening with a friend, 
or go to some entcrtainment. If you were 
a married man, and were mated as you 
ought to be, you would spend your time 
mostly at home with your wife and your 
books, and would be likely to take her with 
you when you went out, so that your expe- 
rience abroad might be a source of conver- 
sation at home. But to be the servant ot 
gossiping callers and have your time and as- 
sociations with your wife and family frittered 
away, would be to you a source of incon- 
venience and unhappiness. 

In regard to love for animals, you would 
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feel proud to have your cattle run after you 
when you went through the field, as much 
as to say: “Here is our friend; we know 
him.” You are not inclined to pet little an- 
imals. The horse, the dog, the ox, you 
would pet in a sort of large way. Little 
children would not be petted by you. You 
would talk to them as if they were older. 
Your daughters you would pet in a certain 
way. You would make yourself compan- 
ionable withthem, and they would sit on 
your lap and comb your hair till they were 
twenty years old. Your daughters would 
believe in you, whatever your sons might 
think about you. 

You are more proud than vain, whatever 
the world may think of it. You have a 
sense of your own worth, and are not easily 
laughed out of anything or headed off the 
track, or made to feel chagrined by opposi- 
tion. The more opposition you have, the 
better you like it, if you can win victo- 
ry. You havea great deal of Continuity. 
It is unusual in a man of your temperament. 
You are as persistent as a corkscrew, though 
you may not always be willing to labor long 
at one thing, or one place; but when you 
start, you are very apt to tree the game. 

You are very radical, very enthusiastic, 
very hearty and zealous. You have wonder- 
ful dislikes and very strong likings, and you 
are apt to go the whole length in the 
support of that which you approve, and put 
your whole strength against that which you 
disapprove. Men like to get you on their 
side in politics, where you would spend money 
and make speeches, and push the interest you 
supported till the election was over; and 
you would be very likely to retire from the 
field and decline all offers of public employ- 
ment. We should hardly suppose that you 
would be a political parasite. If you were 
a lawyer, you would not take any subordi- 
nate position, but would wait till they would 


send you to the State Senate. You do not 
flow in the channel of others. 

Your life is not like a canal, with locks to 
rise or fall, but more like the St. Lawrence 
River. You would like a Niagara in your 
channel, if you could get it, at least the 
“Thousand Islands” and their rapids. 





George A. Custer was born in Ohio, about 
the year 1839. At the age of sixteen he 
received a nomination to West Point, 
through the influence of Mr. John A. Bing- 
ham. His career there was not marked for 
proficiency in scholarship, although he ex- 
celled in engineering, tactics, and in sports 
of physical strength and activity. At his 
graduation he received a commission as 
second lieutenant in the Second Cavalry’ 
Corps. An odd incident seems to have 
brought him into prominence just at the 
time of his leaving West Point. 

A few days before the graduating exer- 
ciscs of his class were to take place, Custer 
was thrown into the guard-house by order 
of the commandant, for having allowed a 
fisticuff encounter between two under-class- 
men while he was officer of the day. He 
was not permitted to take part in the cere- 
monies of graduation, and when his class 
left the military academy for the regiments 
to which they were assigned, he lay in dis-~ 
grace awaiting a court-martial. This was 
in June, 1861. The war had just begun, 
and the armies were organizing. There 
was a great want of competent drillmas- 
ters, and some one suggested to General 
Scott that there was a superior drillmaster 
in the guard-house at West Point. So 
young Custer was sent for, and placed at 
one of the barracks near Washington to in- 
struct the green volunteers in the Manual 
of arms, Just before the battle of Bull 
Run, McDowell, who was in command of 
the Army of the Potomac, asked for an 
engineer, Custer was detailed to act tem- 
porarily in such a capacity on McDowell’s 
staff, and took an active part in that battle, 
distinguishing himself for coolness, bravery, 
and efficiency, and aiding materially in the 
reorganization of the army afterward. His 





service was so important that the order for 
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his court-martial was revoked, and he was 
sent into active service with the Fifth 
Regular Cavalry as a first lieutenant, 
under McClellan. During the Maryland 
campaign, he served as aide-de-camp 
to General McClellan, and took part in all 
the great battles of that campaign, includ- 
ing South Mountain and Antietam. In the 
summer of 1863, he was made a brigadier- 
general of volunteers, and he did good 
work in the battle of Gettysburg, and in 
the various skirmishes in the pursuit of the 
enemy to Warrenton, Va. He was bre- 
vetted a major in the regular army on the 
day of the conflict at Gettysburg. 

In the campaign of 1863 he was con- 
stantly on duty, except for a week or so 
when he was ill; and in 1864 he obtained a 
promotion in the regular army, receiving 
his commission as captain on the 8th of 
May; and on the 11th, after the battle of 
Yellow Tavern, being brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel. For. gallant service at the battle 
of Winchester, on the 19th of September, 

. 1864, he was brevetted colonel, and a month 
afterward he was brevetted major-general 
of volunteers, then being but about twenty- 
four years of age. On the 13th of March, 
1865, he was brevetted major-general in the 
regular army, and during the succeeding 
month he was made a full major-general of 
volunteers. Since the war General Custer 
has served as chief of cavalry in the de- 
partment of Texas, and as commander on 
the western frontier. Thus he was brought 
into contact with the aborigines in their 
own fastnesses. 

A writer in the Jnter-Ocean says: “‘ Cus- 
ter knew the characteristics of the Indians 
as well as any soldier in the army. He 
knew their customs and habits in war, as 
well as he knew the tactics of the white 
man, Long association with them, aided 
by quick perceptions, and a mind that 
digested ideas perfectly and rapidly, had so 
familiarized him with their peculiarities, 
that he could fight them with their 
own stratagems, and use against them 
their own peculiar deceptions and de- 
coys. He knew an Indian ‘sign’ as 
well as the wisest warrior that ever wore 
a breech-clout. I haye heard him discuss 
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with his Indian guides the meaning of 
‘signs’ that appeared from time to time 
during expeditions I have accompanied. I 
have heard him dispute their explanations, 
and I never knew him to be wrong. The 
Indians have as perfect a system of signals 
as ever were introduced into civilized war- 
fare. They can telegraph accurately with 
fires and columns of smoke; they can 
count an army within a score of its number 
by the depth that a trail is worn; they can 
give you within a dozen the number of 
horses in a column by the amount of turf 
nibbled at the last feeding place. They 
can tell the speed, the direction, and the 
strength of an army as far as the dust that 
rises from its feet is perceptible. Custer 
knew all these signs as accurately as they; 
he possessed the military instincts and 
knowledge of the savage, with the informa- 
tion gained by a life-long study of the art 
of civilized war.” 

The conflict which so unexpectedly ter- 
minated his life, and that of his two 
brothers, nephew, and brother-in-law, and 
destroyed the whole of his separate com- 
mand of upward of 300 mounted officers 
and men, occurred. on the 25th of June, 
near the Little Horn river, Montana Terri- 
tory. Gen. Custer, while following up an In- 
dian trail, confident, it is supposed, that his 
trained soldiers were equal to any probable 
contingency, came upon a Sioux camp of 
extraordinary size, and being. in a narrow 
valley or ravine, was at once surrounded by 
the ferocious Indians, and compelled to 
fight till the last soldier fell. Custer’s 
knowledge of Indian methods, and his well- 
known history in frontier operations—al- 
though characterized by great zeal and 
daring, to say nothing of his affection for 
his wife, who usually accompanied him in 
his campaigns, and who was at the mili- 
tary headquarters at the time of his death, 
warrant no conjecture of foolhardiness as 
the probable reason of the terrible disaster. 
Asa New York writer has said : “ He was not 
in the habit of blundering; his skill as an In- 
dian fighter was recognized as very great ; and 
until positive evidence shall be adduced to 
show that his act was a blundering one, it 
is unfair to a gallant man, dead, to assume 
that it was so.” 

A movement is on foot for the erection of 
a monument in his memory by _—_ con- 
tributions, the fund already exceeding $4,000. 
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Of the soul the body form 
For soul is form, and doth 


doth take, 
the body make.— Spenser, 





THE CHIN, AND WHAT IT SIGNIFIES. 
PART I. 


See human face divine may properly be 

said to begin at the forehead ; and as 
everything which has a beginning must also 
have an ending, so in this case, after the de- 
velopment of the other features, the whole 
is gathered together, summed up and finished 
off in the chin, which is the lowest point or 
promontory of the face—the Cape Farewell, 
so to speak, of the countenance. Serving 
as a basis or foundation for all the other 
features as viewed in front, and forming a 
very fitting termination to 
the facial line that is af- 
forded by the profile view, 
the chin, as will be seen, 
plays a by no means un- 
important part in the gen- 
eral physiognomical econ- _ 
omy of that crowning work 
of nature, the human coun 
tenance. 3 

Though not always quite 6.38 
so plain, perhaps, as the 
nose on your face, the chin 
is, nevertheless, a clearly 
distinguishable and un-; 





mistakable feature. Prop- sae pene 
erly speaking, it is the an- Ks a 


terior part or projection 
of the lower jaw — the 
junction, so to speak, of the two sides 
of the face at its lower extremity—and 
its domain proper extends back, or from 
side to side, but a little way beyond the outer 
corners of the mouth ; but it is so intimate- 
ly connected with the rest of the jaw-bone 
clear back to the ears, and with the lower 
portion of the cheeks, as to be sometimes 
almost indistinguishably blended with them. 
A little careful observation will enable us, 
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however, in all such cases to define the limits 
of this feature with sufficient distinctness ; 
and we purpose in these pages to consider 
the chin in its individuality, and independent 
of surrounding features. 


THE CHIN IN ANIMALS. 


This is a feature in which man appears to 
enjoy a monopoly, animals having no chin, 
properly speaking. Not even the ape, which 
so closely resembles man in many respects 

as to form quite a respect- 

able caricature of him, pos- 
sesses nothing adequate to 
represent this feature as it 
exists in man. What we 
call the chzx in animals, is 
merely the termination of 
: the lower jaw—is indistin- 
guishable from the mouth 
when the latter is open, 
and is usually confounded 
with the lower lip, when 
m it is closed. And when, 
as in the case of the horse 

and kindred animals, a 
\ prominence is seen that 

is clearly marked and dis- 

tinguishable from the low- 

er lip, it will be found to 
be merely a fleshy or cartilaginous lump 
upon the under part of the lower jaw. 

There is in every countenance, however 
irregular, a certain harmonious balance or 
arrangement of parts, whereby one feature 
answers to another, and each represents or 
typifies the whole. A broad, square, angu- 
lar face, for instance, will be reproduced in 
a broad, square, angular chin; a round, 
fat face will repose upon a round, fat chin; 
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or a narrow, pointed face will end in a 
narrow, pointed chin; a long face will 
run down into a long chin; while a short 
face will quickly terminate in a short chin ; 
so that through this general law of the 
correspondence of part to part, if the chin 
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only were visible, we might form a pretty 
correct idea of the general character of 
the whole face by what we saw of this 
one feature alone. And the same is true, in 
a greater or less degree, of the ear, the nose, 
and indeed of almost any other feature. 
But while the chin in its general contour 
answers thus to the more marked character- 
istics of the face, and serves to indicate them 
with sufficient clearness and faithfulness, it 
is far from being a mere repetition, or copy, 
in its mouldings of any or all the other 
features ; but possesses an identity, a char- 
acter, and a meaning of its own quite sepa- 
rate from, and independent of, the other 
features, with some of which it does not 
hesitate to disagree, and even, as we shall 
see in many cases, flatly contradicts them. 
Chins differ as greatly as any other feature, 
no two persons, perhaps, having them exactly 
alike. And not only does this feature differ 
in different individuals, but it differs in the 
same individual at different periods in life. 
Which leads us briefly to consider the 
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GROWTH OF THE CHIN. 


In infancy there is only a little rosy button, 
in the place where the chin is to be some 
day, which serves no purpose that we know 
of, except to hold the fat little cheeks in 
place, and keep the way clear to the mouth. 
In the profile of a healthy baby, the chin is 
scarcely, if at all, perceptible. The chin and 
the nose seem to start about even at this 
period ; each is a little round button—and 
nothing more. But the latter is one of the 
first features to take on form and consistency, 
and to assert its individuality. It takes pre- 
cedence of the nose in this respect, and soon 
outstrips it in the race; for while that is 
still a formless lump of putty, with the vexed 
question which direction it shall take yet 
undecided, the chin already shows plainly 
what it is going to be, and gives a fair insight 
into much of the present and future charac- 
ter of its possessor. Look at any group of 
children and see if this be not so. Observe 
how much more characteristic are nearly all 
the chins than more than half the noses 
which you meet with among these young- 
sters. The chin comes early to maturity as 
regards its form, gradually increasing in size 
with the rest of the face, and changes after 
this, if at all, very slightly and very slowly ; 
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seeming to have come to a conclusion early 
in life as to what it will be, and to stick to 
that conclusion ever after. 

There is an anatomical reason for this in 
the fact that more of bone and less of car- 
tilage enter into the structure of the chin 
than of the nose; moreover, the chin being 
part of the jaw, and the jaw soon growing 
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firm and solid in order to sustain the teeth 
and make the process of proper mastication 
a possibility, the chin partakes of its charac- 
teristics and grows solid with it. Another 


reason is, that the chin, unlike the nose, not 
being situated in the region of immediate 
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intellectual culture, grows from within, in 
obedience to inherent tendencies, rather than 
by the modifying and moulding effects of 
educational influences from without. For 
these and other reasons which will appear 
further on, we are inclined to think that the 
chin, of all the features, is the one for which 
its possessor is least responsible, in the 
making of which he has the least to do, and 
for which, as regards its shape and tenden- 
cies, he is most dependent upon his ancestors. 
To acertain extent, doubtless, the chin is 
within his power to modify, and to that ex- 
tent, of course, he is responsible for its con- 
tour. 

In old age, the chin, be there never so 
little of it, usually plays an important part 
in the facial make-up. One of the reasons 
for this is, that through the loss of the teeth 
and the shrinking of the lips, the mouth re- 
tires more into the background, leaving the 
field to the chin, which is thus brought more 
prominently into notice, and it and the nose 
generally sustain the principal characters in 
the family group of the features henceforth. 
When it is naturally a prominent feature it 
loses nothing at this stage of its existence, 
but quickly rises to the first position of im- 
portance, eclipsing even its old friend and 
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rival, the nose. An extravagantly-devel- 
oped chin is usually considered one of the 
indispensable features of the typical witch or 
old hag ; and is sometimes to be met among 
the gypsies and other professional tramps 
and reported soothsayers. 


CHIN OR NO CHIN, 


Although in almost all persons the chin is 
such an insignificant feature in infancy, and 
such an important one in old age, through- 
out middle life there is a very great differ- 
ence in the amount of chin with which dif- 
ferent individuals are favored. Some people 
scarcely seem to have any chin at all ; while 
others have enough of this important feature 
to supply several individuals of moderate 
requirements, and still have some left to 
spare. But asascarcity of any good article 
is always more undesirable than even a super- 
abundance—some folks claiming, indeed, 
that we cannot have too much of a good 
thing—one who is deficient in this particu- 
lar is more to be commiserated than he who 
is provided with more than he knows very 
well what to do with, since in the long run 
it is pretty sure to come into play somewhere 
orsomehow. And, in truth, many an other- 
wise noble countenance is spoiled for want 
of a sufficiency of chin—not cheek, reader, 
though one zs sometimes mistaken for the 
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other. A big chin is like a big nose, an ob- 
ject of sensitiveness to its owner, sometimes, 
but a good thing to posséss, and always 
better more than less—too much than too 
little—in this age of the world. 





So when we see a fine head and face; a 
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broad, high forehead ; a large, bright eye; a 
finely-shaped, even, strongly-marked nose ; 
and a well-formed, expressive mouth—when 
we see all this fine superstructure come to 
an untimely end with little or no chin to 
balance and sustain it, we feel as if we were 
looking at a splendid building whose founda- 
tion had been carried away—we wonder how 
it is held together and kept in position, and 
we tremble for its safety (fig. 3). Here we have 
an instance in which the chin fails to agree 
with the other features ; its tale of weakness 
contradicts the strength implied by all the 
rest. Of what achievements might not the 
owner of such a countenance as this, for ex- 
ample, be capable, if his chin were but equal 
to the rest of his features in its development ? 
The trouble with this face is that it has 
ended too soon. We have seen such coun- 
tenances, reader, and so doubtless have you. 

On the other hand, we come across an in- 
dividual now and then, who looks as if he 
had been subjected to a process something 
like that of those convex glasses which 
have the property of immensely widening 


or elongating, to all appearance, the lower 
part of the face of whoever looks into them. 
Such an individual looks as if he had taken 
a peep into some such wonder-working glass 
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as these, and his features had actually as- 
sumed the propostions therein attributed to 
them. Such people, at least, are not stinted 
as to quantity, whatever may be the quality 
of their leading feature. There is an abund- 
ant foundation here to build upon; and if 





the right kind of superstructure is reared 
upon it, we may look for great things (fig. 4). 

Either of these two types is, of course, a 
departure from the perfect standard which 
lies midway between them. The perfect 
chin should be too fully developed for the 
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slightest shade of weakness, and too finely 
chiseled and properly subordinated to the 
rest of the countenance for the least gross- 
ness; it should be strongly marked and 
prominent, without being obtrusive. A no- 
ble specimen of the perfect or classical chin 
is that of the Apollo Belvidere. What force, 
and yet what delicacy of outline ! Mark the 
bold and elegant curve forward and upward 
of the jaws, culminating at the apex of the 
chin. It isthe chin of agod! Would that 
in its manly strength and refined purity it 
were also the chin of every man! 
Leaving the subject of the chin as it ought 
to be, let us now consider the chin‘as it 2s. 
We are at once struck with the variety of 
forms which it assumes. Square chins and 
round chins, hard and soft chins, smooth 
and rough, fat and lean, single and double, 
regular and irregular, handsome and ugly, 
humpy chins that look like a little of every- 
thing, or as if several chins had been care- 
lessly thrown together to make them, and 
bunchy chins that look like nothing at all— 
take your choice, reader, you can hardly fail 
to be suited amid such an assortment, in 
which may be found something to gratify any 
and every taste, however erratic or exacting. 
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Let us first view our subject in front. Ob- 
served from this standpoint, chins are at 
once seen to be divisible into two general 
classes, 

BROAD AND NARROW, 
each of which has, of course, numberless 
modifications. Now there are two ways of 
making this and similar classifications, and 
it may be desirable to make a distinction 
between them. The first way is to consider 
the chin in respect to the proportion which 
it bears to the other features of the face. 
Classified in this way, one man might be 
said to have a broad chin, because it is rel- 
atively broad when compared with the rest 
of his countenance; while another would 
be said to have a narrow chin for the same 
reason ; though he has, perhaps, really as 
much, if not more, chin than the other. The 
second way is to compare one chin with an- 
other, which is the course usually taken in 
judging of this and other features, though 
both ways are useful in enabling us to an- 
alyze and determine individual characteris- 
tics. 
THE BROAD CHIN, 

by which we mean, in the present instance, 
one that is broad in comparison with other 
chins, the broad chin fer se, which accom- 
panies large, strong jaws, and a full devel- 
opment of the base of the brain, seems to 
denote solidity and force of character in the 
executive department, together with the 
slowness and deliberateness of action that 
is the usual concomitant of all large and 
ponderous bodies, whatever they may be. 
And here it may be well to define distinctly, 
that by a broad chin we are far from mean- 
ing simply breadth of the lower part of the 
face, which may be, and often is, occasioned 
simply by rolls of fat deposited around the 
jaws, covering and concealing, as is almost 
certain to be the case in the lympathic tem- 
perament, in which this development finds 
its fullest exemplification, a small, weak, and 
inefficient bony structure, so that when we 
get down to “hard pan,” so to speak, there 
is little or nothing there (fig. 5). By the chin, 
we mean, in all cases, the solid anterior 
projection of the jaw-bone itself, whether 
clothed with fat or destitute of such cover- 
ing; consequently, when we speak of a 
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broad or narrow chin, we mean breadth or 
narrowness of this solid and enduring por- 
tion of the countenance. 

There is usually a settled firmness about 
the man with a big chin—something of 
that air which is best illustrated by the say- 
ing, “Every tub must stand on its own 
bottom,” which he carries out fully (fig. 6). 
And, indeed, whatever of judgment or sagac- 
ty there is in the top story of that man’s head, 
it has a good foundation to rest upon, and 
is not likely to be upset or thrown off the 
track by outside influences. His passions 
do not move so quickly as those of other 
men, but are deeper, stronger, and more 
lasting. Whatever he loves, he loves with 
a will, and to some purpose—good or bad; 
ditto whatever he hates. If he swears, he 
will not probably swear so often as some 
other men; but when he once gets fairly 
warmed up and at work, he will use bigger 
oaths, and keep it up longer than most men 
of his size. Whatever he undertakes he 
ought to succeed in; if he does not, it is 
certainly not the fault of his chin. The 
trouble, whatever it is, lies higher up. 

This type, unfortunately, however, has its 
fullest exemplification in the ruffian (fig. 4), 
whose thick, square jaws, and enormously 
broad, hard chin, surmounted by a wide 
slit of a mouth, small pug-nose, pig eyes, 
and low, narrow forehead, are indicative 
only of fierce animal passions and brute 
force, uncontrolled by intelligence and the 
moral faculties. Left to himself, or freed 
from external restraint, he is but a wild 
beast, a social fiend, a domestic brute, his 
love and hate alike being fierce, unreasona- 
ble, and terrible ; his tastes and appetites as 
gross as they are voracious. Under proper 
guidance he may be capable of performing 
such services as are inseparably connected 
with the imperfect state of society which 
can call such a creature into existence, 
which require only brute force, and for 
which he is, perhaps, by reason of his very 
coarseness, better adapted than one of finer 
organization ; and perhaps. his best use in 
his present low condition is to be food for 
powder, when it is necessary for the preser- 
vation of higher interests that this terrible 
adjunct of modern civilization should be 
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fed. Unrestrained, with his incessant brawl- 
ing, guzzling, and loafing, he is an intolera- 
ble nuisance, and a constant source of 
great danger. 

Take this same development of jaw and 
chin, and place above it a brow, a nose, and 
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a mouth equally developed, on the same 
plan, so that the tremendous driving power 
below shall have an equal power above to 
direct it, and we shall have a conqueror, 
probably a tyrant and a despot, with an in- 
tellect equal to the attainment of the means 
to gratify every demand of his exorbitant 
appetites and sensual desires—a devouring 
monster, a wasting and consuming scourge, 
such as have from time to time afflicted and 
oppressed humanity, but of whom we have 
happily had in later times but few types (see 
fig. 6). Stern, implacable, marching to the 
attainment of their purposes through car- 
nage and destruction, in which they delight, 
never relinquishing their hold on a prey 
whom they had once seized, they serve the 
same purpose as earthquakes and tempests 
—by their stormy passage to clear the 
moral atmosphere of miasms more deadly 
than they, and by their wholesale destruc- 
tion of old and worn-out forms, to prepare 
the way for the erection of newer and bet- 
ter structures in their places. 

Let us now enlarge and beautify the 
nose, give a grander opening to the eyes, 
and exalt the forehead into the region of 
veneration and benevolence, and we have a 
balance in favor of the upper part of the 








face, which has now become superior, in- 
stead of only equal to the lower; and as 
such a chin as we have indicated above 
would be powerfully coercive with so much 
brain to back it, it seems as if Providence 
had provided for the softening and round- 
ing of the outlines of the jaw in such 
cases, in order that the one-man power 
might be held in abeyance (fig. 7); and it 
seems to be a general rule that the higher 
the development of the mental and spiritual 
powers, the more are these merely basilar 
forces modified to prevent this coercive use 
of them, and to substitute the persuasive in 
its stead. 
THE NARROW CHIN 

gives us, in most respects, the very reverse 
of these characteristics. Instead of force, 
we have delicacy ; instead of the unyielding 
solidity of a body that rests squarely and 
firmly upon a broad base, we have the sen- 
sitiveness to outward shocks and disturb- 
ances of bodies delicately poised upon a 
narrow point, difficult to adjust and easily 
thrown off their balance. Persons with 
narrow chins are more or less vacillating 


| and undecided in their way of doing things ; 


their energies must all be concentrated 
upon one end or object in order to achieve 
any degree of success, being usually only 
applicable to certain specified objects at that 
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(fig. 8). Unlike the possessor of the broad 
chin, they do not and cannot succeed in 
whatever they undertake through the mere 
force of the driving and compelling power 
that is in them, and which they bring to 
bear upon everything; these can only suc- 
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ceed in what they love—in those things in 
which their whole soul is bound up—and 
not always even in these, as the world 
counts success; but put them to anything 
else and they will be miserable failures. 
The broad chin, indicating and accom- 
panying a full or large development of the 
basilar region of the brain, is, therefore, in- 
dicative of strong, rugged vitality, force 
and energy; so the narrow chin accom- 
panying an organization the very reverse 
of this, is an appropriate indication of 
feeble or low vitality, weakness, and want 
of active force and persistent energy. 

The excessively broad chin, as we have 
seen, is seldom met with, except in con- 
nection with a low mental organization, 
which, however active or aggressive from 
its brute force, is yet coarse and repellant ; 
so the extremely narrow chin—especially 
the Jong, narrow chin—is usually found 
connected with feeble or low mentality; 
active it may be, but with the activity of 
the mouse or the weasel, limited in its 
scope and applicability. The one is hard, 


blunt, obtuse, like a battering-ram—the 
other sharp, keen, fine-pointed like an 
arrow or gimlet; but both are the agents 


of small minds. The one, awkward, 
coarse, abundant, relies upon the mighty 
swing of its tremendous enginery to drive 
it to its unselected prey; the other, shrewd, 
cunning, alert, uses its little sharp implement 
to penetrate or undermine the obstacles to 
its desires, which are specific and choice. 
while one cares not what he hits, but deals 
his hlows indiscriminately, and, like Paddy 
at Donnybrook Fair, hits a head wherever 
he sees it; the other predetermines with 
great care its object, and worms its way 
toward it with patient, untiring effort. Your 
“regular old screw” has almost always a 
long, narrow, pointed chin. 

As appetite is predicated of, and indi- 
cated by, the chin, so also may be the 
quality of appetite or taste. The broad 
chin, then, is apt to be omnivorous and 
voracious, while the narrow chin is dainty 
and choice, both as regards quantity and 
quality. Undue fastidiousness may usually 
be predicated of the very narrow chin. It 
shows itself in the “nolle me tangere” of 





the prude, or the highly-sensitive exquisite ; 
and with the commanding brow and nose, 
the haughty “stand afar off” of the mon- 
arch or noble, or other self-dignified indi- 
vidual, and is the cause of exclusiveness in 
the selection of associates or friends. It is , 
proud, and carefully guards itself from the 
vulgar scrutiny of the common herd, with 
which it disdains to mingle ever so dis- 
tantly, having a wholesome horror, not only 
of the great unwashed, but also of the un- 
perfumed and unselect. While the broad 
chin character lavishes or invites caresses 
without stint, and sometimes without much 
choice either of circumstances or object, 
the narrow is not only select in its object, 
but sparing of such demonstration, even to 
painful restriction, being a great stickler 
for propriety. The one gives the broad, 
open hand, or comprehensive hug of affec- 
tionate welcome or companionship; the 
other extends the tips of the fingers, per- 
haps but one; as for the embrace, it is so 
chary that a feather would not be disturbed 
by its pressure. This, of course, is only in 
extreme cases. In a cultured form, one is 
more comprehensive and hearty, the other 
more sensitive and precise. This is, in 
brief, the chin of refinement and suscepti- 
bility; without the broad stamina of the 
former, it is yet more active in resource, 
quicker of apprehension, and more perfect 
in detail and finish. One is accompanied 
with more ideality ; the other, perhaps, with 
more imagination. 

We usually look for perfection about mid- 
way between two extremes. So in the 
present case, a chin that would combine the 
characteristics of the broad and the narrow, 
would be preferable to eithér. That rea- 
sonably broad and not unreasonably narrow 
conformation, which we would call sym- 
metrical, though not strongly indicating 
salient qualities of physical or mental or- 
ganization, is yet the type of well-balanced 
and more evenly-directed and effective 
characteristics. Such a chin seems to have 
been that of Shakspeare — comprehensive, 
without extravagance, and particular with- 
out what might be called finical re- 
finement, or that fastidious painstaking 
which ends in the emasculation of all that 
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is genuine or ‘solid in the subject. This | 
harmonious balance is likely to be found 
where the chin is broad in itself, or in com- 
parison with other chins, but is relatively 
narrow when compared with the counte- 
nance as a whole. The excessively narrow 
chin, whose characteristics we have just 
been considering, is not only really narrow 
itself, and relatively so to the other features, 
but it accompanies a narrow countenance, | 
often including a narrow forehead. 
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Neither of these two conformations can 
be modified, except as it approaches more 
or less its opposite type—as a narrow chin 
cannot cease to be narrow except as it 
begins to grow broad, and vice versa; so 
by knowing the characteristics peculiar to 
both, we shall be at no loss to understand 
their numberless modifications, produced, 
as they are, by the greater or less blending 
of the original characteristics of each. 

ALTON CHESWICKE. 


(To be continued.) 
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PATRICK 


HE patriotic heart at this time warms 
with fervor and reverence in considering 
the struggles of the noble men who so 
boldly resisted oppression and won for them- 
selves and their posterity victory and inde- 
pendence, a hundred years ago. Among 


names which havea prominent place in our 
recollection, and a high claim to our grate- 
ful consideration, is that of Patrick Henry. 


This noble Virginian was one of the fore- 
most to denounce the tyranny of Britain and 
to urge the establishment of an independent 
government here. His impassioned elo- 
quence in the Virginia House of Burgesses, 
in the Colonial Congress at Philadelphia, 
and in the Richmond Convention of March, 
1775, had a most powerful influence upon 
all who heard him speak. 

Of his life it is scarcely more than neces- 
sary to give a mere outline. 

He was born at Studley, Hanover county, 
Va., May 29th, 1736. His school education 
was rudimentary, but under his father, John 
Henry, who was a native of Aberdeen, 
Scotland, he acquired a fair English educa- 
tion and some acquaintance with Latin and 
mathematics. He was of an indolent, wan- 
dering disposition ; would leave his books at 
any moment to traverse the woods with his 
gun or to sweep the streams of the neighbor- 
hood with his fishing-rod. At sixteen he 
was placed in a country store, but he exhib- 
ited no aptness for trade. At about twenty 
years of age he married the daughter of a 
farmer and began farming on a small scale, 





but two years’ experience led him to aban- 


HENRY. 


don it in despair of any success in that line, 
and again try to keep a store. Here, how- 
ever, music, reading, story-telling, hunting 
chiefly occupied his time until he found him- 
self a bankrupt ; then he began to study law, 
and after a mere show of preparation, offered 
himself as an attorney, but no clients en- 
gaged his services, and he continued to live 
very muchas before. His opportunity came 
when he was about twenty-seven years old, 
in the celebrated “ parsons’ cause” when 
he was invited to assist in the defence, for 
the want of better counsel. The unexpected 
figure he made in the assertion of popular 
right, and thetdecision which he wrested 
from a jury deemed previously to be com- 
mitted to the side of the “ parsons,”’ placed 
him in the first rank of Virginia orators, and 
changed the order of his life. Three years 
later he was elected to the House of Burgess- 
es, and at the time when British oppression 
had reached its climax in the Stamp °ct. 
The times were of the sort to arouse all the 
fire of his nature, and when the British act 
came up for discussion, he opposed it with 
so much vehemence and eloquence that it 
was declared by formal vote to be unconsti- 
tutional and void as affecting the rights of 
the American Colonies. It was at Rich- 
mond when the second Colonial Conven- 
tion met, that Henry pronounced the cele- 
brated speech in which he exclaimed, ‘‘ Our 
chains are forged. Their clanking may be 
heard upon the plains of Boston. . . . The 
next gale that sweeps from the North may 
bring to our ears the clash of resounding 
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arms. I know not what course 
others may take ; but as for me, give me 
liberty, or give me death.” 

In 1776 he was elected Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and continued in office until 1779, 
giving eminent services to his State in that 
most trying period. He was a member of 
the Legislature throughout the remainder of 
the revolutionary war, and at its close was 
again elected Governor. In 1786 he re- 
signed. In 1794 he retired from publi: life 


to his estate of Red Hill in Charlo. 
Washington offered him the appointme..” | 





of Secretary of State in 1795, but Henry 
declined it. He died in 1799, shortly 
after having been elected to the State 
Senate. 

Of Patrick Henry’s extraordinary elo- 
quence there can be no doubt; it was ac- 
knowledged by all the eminent men of the 
North, and of the South, who participated in 
the Colonial Councils which led to the rev- 
olution and the formation of the Union. 
He was not a good logician, or eminent as 
a “case” lawyer because of his defective 
reading of law. He was a man of the rev- 


Patrick Henry’s Home at Rep Hii. 


olution, the mouth-piece of popular senti- | 


power which was held in reserve by his mas- 


ment and right, and was possessed of pe- | sive brain. His features were almost habitu- 


culiar temperamental powers, as well as an 
extraordinary intellectual endowment, which 
enabled him to understand men and move 
them at his will. Jefferson said that he 
seemed to speak as Homer, the great poet 
of Greece, wrote. In person he was striking, 
although not prepossessing, nearly six feet 
in height, spare and angular and somewhat 
stoop-shouldered ; with a sallow complexion, 
a grave and even stern expression in repose, 
he gave little indication to the observer of the 





| ally contracted, but when he spoke, a change 
| came over him, his body became erect, and 
| he seemed to tower above those around him. 
| The stern face would relax with softness and 


gentleness, or corrugate with indignation 
and wrath. The power he possessed of ex- 
pressing feeling by simple movements ot 
features was astonishing. In private life he 
was kind, hospitable, and agreeable ; he in- 
dulged in none of the fashionable vices, but 
lived temperately and frugally. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise tuat has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





SCOTTISH POETRY. 


[The social affections of the Scottish people are* ry strong, and when these are expressed in the 
broad dialect in which the genius of Burns deligzted to disport itself, there seems to be an added 


tenderness and pathos to the utterances of th “seart. 


be understood by every mother. } 


“The bairnies cuddle doon at nicht, 

Wi’ muckle faucht an’ din; 

*O try and sleep, ye waukrife rogues, 
Your faither’s comin’ in.’ 

They never heed a word I speak ; 
I try to gie a froon, 

But aye I hap them up, an’ cry 
‘Oh, bairnies, cuddle doon.’ 


** Wee Jamie wi’ the curly heid— 

He aye sleeps next the wa’, 

Bangs up an’ cries ‘ I want a piece ’— 
The rascal starts them a’. 

I rin an’ fetch them pieces, drinks, 
They stop awee the soun’, 

Then draw the blankets up an’ cry 
‘Noo, weanies, cuddle doon.’ 


** But ere five minutes gang, wee Rab 

Cries oot, frae "neath the claes, 

*Mither, mak’ Tam gie ower at once, 
He’s kittlin’ wi’ his taes.’ 

The mischief’s in that Tam for tricks, 
He’d bother half the toon ; 

But aye | hap them up, an’ ery 
‘Oh, bairnies, cuddle doon.’ 





The following lines by Aleck Anderson will 


CUF JLE DOON. 


** At length they hear their faither’s fit, 

An’, as he steeks the door, 

They turn their faces to the wa’, 
While Tam pretends to snore. 

* Hae a’ the weens been gude ?’ he asks, 
As he pits aff his shoon. 

* The bairnies, John, are in their beds, 
An’ lang since cuddled doon.’ 


* An’ just afore the bed oorsels, 

We look at oor wee lambs: 

Tom has his airm roun’ wee Rab’s neck, 
An’ Rab his airm roun’ Tam’s. 

I lift wee Jamie up the bed, 
An’ as I straik each croon, 

I whisper, till my heart fills up, 
* Oh, bairnies, cuddle doon.’ 


“The bairnies cuddle doon at nicht 

Wi’ tnirth that’s dear ta me; 

But sune the biz warl’s cark an’ care 
Will quaten doon their glee. 

Yet, come what will to ilka ane, 
May He who sits aboon 

Aye whisper, though their pows be bauld, 
‘Uh, bairnies, eucdle coon.’”’ 


———-- ee 


PEACE-MAKER GRANGE; 
OR, CO-OPERATIVE LIVING AND WORKING. 
CHAPTER XI.—A MARRIAGE. 


WO days after the progress through 

the mills, the promised marriage 
occurred. Early that morning there 
was a conversation upon the subject 
between the Judge and Edgar Anthony, 
as they sat in the observatory over the 
central tower, surrounded by the fine 
telescopes and other appurtenances re- 
quisite for examining the heavenly bod- 





ies. This was by far the highest stand- 
point in all that region, and the view 
from the window drew exclamations of 
delight from the visitor. 

“ We are to have a remarkable mar- 
riage in the chapel this afternoon,” 
said the Judge, “the persons being 4 
young ex-Shaker and a girl who four 
years ago left the Oneida community.” 
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“That would be indeed interesting,” 
said Edgar. “How did those refugees 
drift hither ? ” 

“Tt is natural enough that young 
Shakers should come to us. You know, 
of course, that a majority of the chil- 
dren they raise leave that austere life. 
The Shakers labor under the disadvan- 
tage of not being able to transmit 
their traits and a cumulative force of 
example to their descendants.” 

“T have heard,” said Edgar, “that 
they are having trouble with their 
young folks about marriage.” 

“Yes, their shrewdness, frugality, 
and industry have brought, as an inev- 
itable result, wealth, and some of its 
amenities. The young people, getting 
a taste of refined luxury, and knowing 
of the possessions of the society, long 
for more of the usual rewards of human 
virtue—especially a happy conjugality.” 

“But the young girl from Oneida— 
that is a rarer case,” said Edgar. 

“Yes indeed; and she is a rare gem. 
It is seldom that a young girl can per- 
suade herself that it is her duty to 
break away from those who have been 
the guides and instructors of her child- 
hood.” 

“T have heard that Oneida women 
rarely leave that community.” 

“You can see good reason for that,” 
said the Judge, “ apart from any ques- 
tion of the attractiveness of the life 
there for women.” 

“How did to-day’s bride persuade 
herself that her duty was elsewhere?” 4 

“She is a remarkable girl, beautiful, 
talented, but peculiarly feminine in her 
intense sense of chastity, and of the 
propriety of union for life. Quite ma- 
ture in body, as well as in mind, and 
having been fully instructed in the eso- 
teric authropology of the society, she 
made up her mind, when it began to be 
intimated that it would soon be the cor- 








rect thing for her to marry the brethren 

of the commune after their peculiar 
fashion, that she would do no such 
thing. As when Artemus Ward was 
invited to marry the Mormon boarding- 
school, there seemed to be a “muchness” 
about it. Hearing of us, she expressed 
a desire to come here. Of course there 
was strenuous effort todetain her. But 
that society uses no violence in such 
cases,and she was soon among us, as 
blithe as a bird, and one of the fore- 
most in every good word and work. 
And now she is to be united to her 
‘own and only one,’ the noble young 
Shaker.” 

“ But,” said Edgar, “do you consider 
that the efforts of Mr. Noyes at solving 
the marriage problem have been all 
thrown away ?” 

“By no means; they will be of vast 
use. Hahnemann thought that there 
was no value in any medical system 
but homepathy ; Preissnitz none save 
in water-cure ; Graham none but in 
diet. These and a hundred other speci- 
alists have been disappointed in the 
magnitude of the results of their labors, 
but all have made fine contributions to 
human knowledge.” ; 

“ Well, how can the ‘ male eonti- 
nence’ of Noyes be of any use unless 
his programme is carried out ? ” 

“In this way. While I expect to 
see the more conscientiot&s portion of 
his followers abandon most of the me- 
thods as to sexual association established 
by him, I also expect to see many of 
the wisest married couples of Christen- 
dom adopt them in a measure ; and that 
they will materially aid in preserving 
the health of future generations, and 
preventing undue increase of popula- 
tion.” The Judge here went into par- 
ticulars, the rehearsal of which is not 
necessary. 

It was evident early that afternoon 
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that an uncommon event was in pro- 
gress. As marriages are not infre- 
quent events in well regulated settle 
ments of three thousand people, it was 
not considered desirable that the whole 
population should grace this occasion. 
But the circumstances were so singular, 
and the persons so interesting, that an 
unusual concourse gathered, not only 
from East and West Haven, but also 
from without the bounds. 

The day was one of the last and 
most exquisite of the Indian summer, 
balmy but breezy. Alice and Edith, 
very tastily attired, were of course at- 
tended by their faithful admirers from 
the North, to whom, as their guests, 
they were bound to pay every atten- 
tion. 

Some of the jealous local youth re- 
marked that they thought “there was 
such a thing as being too hospitable.” 
Full, however, as the Grange was of 
noble young men, none of them had 
happened as*yet to strike the special 
fancy of these two girls; sothey could 
not be charged with coquetry when 
they showed pleasure in the society of 
the strangers who had come so far to 
visit them. 

The girls were full of a proud con- 
sciousness of the importance of the 
occasion—of what they considered the 
supereminent dealings of their society 
in such matters, and, in general, of the 
importance of their sex. 

“ Where is the marriage service to be 
held ?” said Reynolds to Alice, as he 
beheld the people arriving in buggies 
and carriages from a distance. 

“Why, in the chapel, of course ;” 
said she, adding, archly, “you know 
that with us marriage is still one of the 
sacraments.” 

“Have the affianced any relatives 
here?” 

“None; they are members of fami- 





lies to which they were attached by 
congeniality.” 

“Will they go on a bridal tour, in 
civilized fashion ?” 

“No,” said Alice, gravely; “we do 
not select the honeymoon for traveling. 
Considering that in a true mating this 
period is true to its name, our wise 
ones deem that it shows selfishness in 
the newly-married to hide their great 
happiness from their other dear friends, 
by wandering off among strangers.” 

“Where will they live?” 

“A suite of rooms has been pleas- 
antly furnished by them. They are 
industrious and talented, and are mak- 
ing money. They are also very pop- 
ular, and receive many gifts from 
wealthy friends.” 

And now Edgar Anthony was the 
questioner, and Edith answered him— 
having naturally got in the way of 
taking it for granted that even ques- 
tions addressed by him in a general 
way, in mixed company, were intended 
for her. 

“What are the peculiarities of the 
ceremony ?” * 

“Our people,” replied Edith, “aim to 
make it not peculiar, but wholly nat- 
ural, and not tiresome to any one.” 

“Then I shall be disappointed; for 
Miss Alice here told me that it would 
be grander than any Brown of Grace 
Church ever got up.” 

“ Any marriage at all here would 
seem grander to me than one of 
Brown’s,” said Alice. 

“Why?” 

“The grandest thing here is that all 
is genuine,” said Edith. “The people 
who marry in Grace Church are those 
usually who happen to be the top bub- 
bles upon the foam of New York suc- 
cess. They are up to-day, down to 
morrow. In the church they are sur- 
rounded by many jealous, envious, 
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critical, mock friends, The enjoyments 
of life are here so evenly distributed 
that there is very little jealousy.” 

“T have thought,” said Edgar, “that 
a marriage in such an institution would 
be terribly tiresome. A great muster 
of series and groups ; speeches by head 
of each group to unfortunate victims; 
votive offerings of useless utensils by 
well-meaning, misguided members, re- 
minding one of a mixture of minister’s 
surprise party, and wooden, pewter, 
copper, and china weddings; a speech 
in the chapel from each elder, and a 
general laying on of hands, until the 
blushing bride would at last utter most 
heartily her ‘ until death do us divide,’ 
so great would be her horror of a repe- 
tition of the ceremony.” 

‘“ An alarming picture, truly,” said 
Edith, showing more than usual of her 
pearly teeth, as she looked laughingly 
at him. “But see, the people are 
gathering. Here is no ceremony; no 
‘dear little orphans platooning in nan- 
keen pantalettes,’ and, so far as I see, 
very few Smiths even! To be sure, 
there are many girls in white, with 
flowers in their hair. Do you object to 
that ?” 

“Oh, no— 

Girls in white 
Are my delight.” 

[He noticed afterward that she was 
oftener in white than she had been. ] 

“ And see,” said Edith, “ here are no 
stupid ceremonies, speeches from heads 
of groups, or ‘friendship’s offerings.’ 
The latter can be seen by any who 
wish in the sitting-room of the affi- 
anced,” 

As they entered the chapel Edgar 
said to Edith: “ You certainly are pe- 
culiar in the great number of white- 
robed girls gathered around the bride.” 

“Yes,” replied Edith, with a becom- 
ing hesitancy in her speech, “ these are 














the ‘ virgins, her companions’ in work 
and education. There is no limit to 
the number of bridesmaids here.” 

As they passed up a side aisle Edgar 
noticed among the elderly people, sit- 
ting in an obscure corner, two hand- 
some girls in somber raiment and with 
sad countenances. He was about to 
ask his fair companions about these 
exceptional damsels, when Reynolds 
touched his elbow and drew him back 
a little. Their lady companions under- 
stood the nature of the explanation 
about to be made, and, glancing com- 
passionately at the somber girls, passed 
a little forward. 

“T know about those girls,” whis- 
pered Hermanto Edgar. “The Judge 
told me. They went astray lately, and 
one of the punishments here for sexual 
error is deprivation of white garments 
and exclusion from bridal festivities 
fora time. The society does not drive 
such culprits to destruction by expel- 
ling them; but if they receive meekly 
the loving chastisement thus employed, 
they are soon restored to fellowship. 
The male companions in error in this 
case are under a similar cloud; one of 
them, being of a rebellious disposition, 
feels his punishment so severely that he 
has, temporarily at least, left the asso- 
ciation. The other proposes marriage.” 

The New Yorkers now rejoined their 
lady friends—admiring them more than 
ever as they saw them casting off their 
light cloaks and preparing, in “ their 
virginal white vestments,” to join the 
score of bridesmaids already assembled. 

“ What Alice especially referred to,” 
said Edith, before leaving her guests, 
“as constituting the grandeur of our 
ceremony was, the heartiness of sym- 
pathy shown by all present. We are 
in a true sense one great family, united 
by infinitely intertwining bonds, and 
such occasions serve exquisitely to 
illustrate this fact.” SAMUEL LEAVITT. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE WAY IT ENDED. 
CHAPTER IV. 
HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


ALVIN CAMPILLO—I think he 

wrote the namewith a “ Rev.,” which, 
perhaps, gave it less the sound of Cobra 
de Capello—had, with some hesitation, 
acceded to the proposition to remove his 
wife from her third-rate boarding-house to 
the quiet country quarters of Dr. Lacrosse, 
where, as it was urged, there might be 
more certain chances of her recovery. 

“You understand,” he said, with his 
smirking smile, and soft, insinuating, ser- 
pentine grace, “you understand, madam, 
that I do not think Mrs. Campillo in any 
immediate danger, or,”—with a smile yet 
more bland and winning—‘I don’t know 
that I should be willing to put her out of 
my sight and care, but as I am going away 
on a blessed mission, which will probably 
detain me some months, I believe I shall 
feel more at ease in leaving my wife in 
your charge, woman as you are, than in the 
hands of even a more competent and skill- 
ful physician of my own sex, who might 
take advantage of a situation so full of 
temptations.” 

“Indeed ; you seem to have a lamentable 
lack of faith in both men and women,” Dr. 
Lacrosse remarked, with a quiet lifting of 
her eyebrows. 

“‘Justly, madam, justly,” the worthy 
gentleman responded, with a hypocritical 
whine. ‘The heart of man, you know, is 
desperately wicked, full of guile and ini- 
quity ; and woman—well, it must be con- 
fessed that woman is a weak, credulous crea- 
ture, the more innocent the more credulous, 
and therefore needing close guardianship.” 

“You surprise me. Would you then set 
the wolf to guard the lamb?” queried 
madam with simplicity. 

“Only in wedlock,” returned Rev. 
Campillo, witha solemn shake of the head. 
“It is for this reason that I put my wife in 
your care during my absence, believing I 
can so trust her, though I thereby express 
my faith in your superiority as a woman 
rather than a physician,” 





“Yes ?” said madam, quizzically. “ For 
in the degree that you possess those 
qualities which we admire and demand in 
the former, you must lack the attributes es- 
sential to the character of the latter,”’ con- 
tinued the Cobra, laying a hand seductively 
on the lady’s arm. ‘A woman loses the 
exquisite charm of her sex in proportion as 
she assumes or attempts to assume the du- 
ties and relations of the other. Therefore 
you will understand that to the extent I 
depreciate you in your profession I confess 
to your attractiveness in your own natural 
and proper sphere. We could not regard 
any woman with that tender admiration 
which, in her true, God-ordained condition 
she exacts of us, if she possessed the stern, 
inflexible, discriminating powers of mind 
necessary to the success of masculine 
callings; and thus you see, my dear 
madam, in questioning your ability in your 
assumed vocation, I simply do honor to 
your character as a woman of whom we 
expect and require a sweetness, gentleness, 
reverence, modesty, and submission purely 
feminine.” * 

‘*Yes?” said madam again, with that 
curious upward inflection of the voice, so 
puzzling to her listener, yet bowing as 
gravely as though she had not received the 
same lesson in womanly virtues more times 
than she could number. 

Rev. Calvin would even have preferred 
an opposing argument. He looked at her 
in some doubt, not clear whether she were 
profoundly impressed by his speech, or 
whether she was quietly quizzing him, and 
in slight embarrassment walked over to his 
wife, who, wrapped for her journey with 
madam, reclined, in waiting for the car- 
riage which was to convey her to the 
station. 

“Well, Mrs. Campillo,” he said, touch- 
ing her with an air of absolute ownership, 
whereat every atom of her sensitive being 
rose with instinctive resistance and repul- 
sion, but, schooled to the habit of obedi- 
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ence, settling abjectly back again into the 
passivity of dumb resignation. “Well, I 
hope you will make this change a benefit, 
as itis intended, and when I come home, be 
able to receive me as becomes a true wife, 
who has the comfort and happiness of a 
loyal husband in her keeping.” 

“I hope so,” responded the invalid, 
faintly, with a sickly attempt at a smile 
more pitiful than tears. 

With a natural reverence for an institu- 
tion which she esteemed as holy and 
sacred as her religion, this strange, un- 
accountable shrinking and sickening under 
its laws seemed to her a terrible sin, against 
which she had struggled until, with powers 
of mind and body utterly prostrate, she 
could only protest in the feebleness of 
despair. Yet, the mute spirit of submission, 
the instant consideration of her husband’s 
pleasure, which, in his wily, insidious way, 
hehad always exacted of her, did not for a 
moment fail, and she trembled visibly be- 
tween her dread of offending him and the 
conflicting desire that prompted the ques- 
tion, faintly put : 

“You think—you are quite sure, Calvin, 
that the child is in careful hands ?” 

“Quite sure—quite sure,” he returned, 
with a gathering frown, which, remember- 
ing madam’s presence, he quickly trans- 
muted into a bland, indulgent smile. 

The fact was, the “child” had been a 
source of great irritation to him always—a 
kind of indignity heaped upon him by a 
weak, unworthy wife. He regarded the 
poor little imbecile as proof of a man’s 
folly in committing his hope of offspring to 
a woman utterly undeserving such trust 
and honor, and in maintaining his relations 
with her he felt that he was making a 
sacrifice to religious law and order, in 
which he had not the remotest perception 
that she also shared. On the contrary, he 
believed she had cause for profound grati- 
tude and rejoicing in that he bore with her 
weakness, and submitted, with what grace 
was possible under such humiliating cir- 
cumstances, to the disappointment of his 
natural expectations, and in this belief she 
dutifully endeavored to concur. 

“My dear, you ought not to trouble 





yourself about matters of which I have 
the control,” the forbearing spouse con- 
tinued, in consideration of her timid in- 
quiry. “Did you ever know me to fail in 
any duty belonging to, or selfishly thrust 
upon me? You should have learned to 
trust everything to my care and discretion 
before this, I am sure.” 

“Madam,” he went on, addressing him- 
self to the seriously-observant physician, 
who was coming to very clear and definite 
conclusions in the case, “I want you to 
keep it constantly impressed upon the mind 
of your patient that she has the most posi- 
tive and satisfactory reasons for confiding 
in my judgment, and committing all mat- 
ters of family concern to my management, 
without any nervous worriments respecting 
them.” 

“Certainly, a state of mind so condu- 
cive to the restoration of health, is not to 
be neglected if, by any means, it may be 
secured,” replied madam, with very em- 
phatic meaning. 

“ And I think you will find, as I tell you, 
that there is nothing complicated or alarm- 
ing in the case of my wife,” pursued the 
not-too-painfully modest Campillo, who, by 
virtue of his manhood, believed himself the 
more astute and skilled practitioner of the 
two. 

“What she needs is the compulsion to 
effort from which she shrinks, weakly in- 
dulging herself in a languor and melancholy 
enervating to, and gradually destructive of, 
the forces of life. You want to be cautious 
about encouraging this state, and direct all 
your endeavors to the point of rousing her 
from her apathy to a sense of her duties 
and obligations, in which she has grown 
lamentably lax. I think you understand, 
madam ?” 

Madam bowed to this low aside, supposed 
to be inaudible to the invalid. ‘‘ You do 
me honor to repose such unusual confidence 
in my docile spirit of obedience,” she said, 
smiling; “for, as I have observed, you do 
not seem to possess an abounding faith in 
the grace of human nature.” 

“No, I assure you, I have had too bitter 
experience in my life-time to put trust in 
anything so utterly false, deceitful, and de- 
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praved as human nature,” Rev. Campillo 
responded in a sepulchral voice. “ And 
have we not indeed the word of the 
Prophet, that ‘the heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked ?’” 

“ Aye, but holding yourself in that alti- 
tude of skepticism, regarding the goodness 
of your fellows—taking it for granted that 
they are base, vile, untrustworthy, ready to 
seize every opportunity for defrauding and 
injuring you, do you not see that you 
develop and call into activity the very 
qualities which you execrate?” was the 
pointed inquiry. 

But the gentleman had not time to 
deliver the refutatory argument which he 
held in reserve for the annihilation of such 
objectors. The carriage was at the door, 
and, taking his wife’s light weight not too 
tenderly in his arms, he marched solemnly 
down to the street and deposited his burden 
in the care of Madam Lacrosse, who had 4 
preceded him, and with calm, quieting 
presence, waited to receive her charge. 

“| have an engagement which makes it 
exceedingly inconvenient for me to attend 
you to the station,” said the hero of this 
domestic chapter, with characteristic habit 
of showing his little civilities up as deeds 
of sacrifice, oppressive in their weight of 
condescension. 

“Don’t put yourself out of the way, Mr. 
Campillo,” madam hastened to say; “I 
have a friend probably awaiting me on the 
train who will assist in the care of my 
patient if necessary.” 

The answer decided our dignified hus- 
band in the maintenance of his marital re- 
sponsibilities, and he sprang into the car- 
riage with some murmured reflections on 
his habitual faithfulness in the discharge of 
duties. 

Who and what manner of man this 
“friend” might be who was pruposed to 
assist in the charge of his wife—his wife, 
whose honor and good name he was bound 
to guard and defend—he had a swift, burn- 
ing, jealous anxiety to discover, since men 
were so basely false and designing that it 
was needful to be wary and watchful of all 
in whom he put an apparent trust. The 





few moments of transit were occupied with 
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added injunctions of safety to his wife, and 
medical counsel to madam; but as he 
stepped upon the platform his senses were 
all on the alert for a glimpse of the 
“friend” who was expected to be in at- 
tendance. 

No one answering to his conception of 
that suspicious personage appearing in 
view, however, he had the privilege and 
happiness of helping Mrs. Campillo into the 
car without call to administer any rebuff to 
officious trespassers on his rights of prop- 
erty, only observing, with a glance of indif- 
ference, the quiet gentleman in a brown 
straw hat, with a roll of manuscript under 
his arm, who, out of native politeness of 
heart, kindly adjusted a seat for the invalid 
lady and her attendant, while he unobtru- 
sively appropriated one in the rear, and 
with an air of pre-occupation, began to jot 
down notes. 

There was no time for further survey or 
inquiry, for the train was already on the 
move ; and with a last charge to his wife to 
make the most of her opportunity, the Rev. 
Campillo pushed his way out of the crowded 
passage and disappeared through the door. 

A shout, an outcry of alarm, a hurried 
backing up of the train, and then the be- 
lated express sped forward in its lightning 
course, as theugh it had left no ruin in its 
way. 

Madame Lacrosse removed the hat and 
veil which had hidden the face of her pa- 
tient, and laid the drooping, weary head 
softly against her own shoulder. 

“ Are you comfortable, dear ?”” she ques- 
tioned, tenderly. 

“Quite. But, oh! how strange it seems 
to see all these people hurrying, with 
strong, masterful purpose, toward some 
end,” murmured the weak one, with 
languid interest. “I feel like drift-wood 
tossing on the waves. Can it be that I ever 
had an aim like these ?” 

“ Aye, and shall have again,” answered 
madam, with cheery hopefulness, noticing 
this rallying of the forces of thought with 
keen pleasure. “ You are yet in the mcern- 
ing of life, my child.” 

“ Ah, but a sad, cloudy morning. Would 
it were night,” was the sighing response. 
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The gentleman seated behind the two 
held his pencil idly suspended over the 
page of rapid jottings, his heart strangely 
thrilled by a note in the plaintive voice that 
seemed like an echo from the beautiful 
shore of his youth. The face of the speak- 
er, except the outline of one white, thin 
cheek, was concealed from his view, but 
the shimmering spirals escaping from the 
golden wealth of hair, massed in a loose, 
easy coil at the back of the head, brought 
clearly before his vision a picture which he 
had kept for years in the most secret and 
sacred niche of memory. 

It was, of course, only a haunting like- 
ness, yet he could not choose but listen, 
when, after the soft, tenderly-rebuking 
“ Hush !” of madam, the mournful plaint of 
the heart-touching voice went on : 

“T know it is weak—wrong—to murmur 
such a wish—a wish that I were dead and 
done with this weary, weary world forever ; 
‘but I feel such an oppression on every 
power of my being, and it is easier to sink 
than to struggle. I don’t know how it is. 
I had great aims—lofty ambitions once ; I 


dreamed of being the humble instrument of 
infinite good in the world, but I have some 
way missed my mark. And saddest of all, 


I have no heart to care. I have just feeling 
enough to feel how wickedly indifferent I 
am to all the sin and suffering which once 
I had such strong, passionate desire and 
hope to remove.” 

“It shall not be long, my dear friend, ere 
you will be again alive with the strength and 
purpose you only seem to have lost,” Dr. 
Lacrosse said inspiringly. 

“ Ah, do you think so?” 

The languid head of gold was lifted with a 
flash of interest that proved the springs of 
hope not so inactive as the listless invalid 
had felt. 

The movement brought the face that had 
been half hidden on madam’s shoulder into 
clear profile before the eyes of our gentleman 
of the quill, who had forgotten ‘is occupa- 
tion in the throng of startled memories and 
excited fears, and was leaning forward with 
a breathless intentness and absorption that 
rendered him oblivious to everything but the 
vision suddenly risen on his sight. 





With a sense of the fixed, intense gaze 
that penetrated to the very soul, Mrs. Cam- 
pillo turned her head and met the eyes that 
never wavered, but held hers with a still, fas- 
cinated look melting slowly into one of 
certain, glad recognition. 

“Grace Staunton !” breathed the man in 
a low, heart-shaken voice, putting out a 
hand, into which that of the pallid lady drop- 
ped like a tremulous leaf falling to its rest. 

“ Ariel?” she said with lips as white as 
the kerchief at her throat, her violet eyes 
wide with a half-joyful, half-painful surprise. 

‘* Strange I had not divined this,”” Madam 
Lacrosse murmured, in her turn amazed. 
“ But your face, though having some haunt- 
ing familiarity, I could not clearly recollect, 
and your maiden name I had not chanced 
to hear.” 

Grace could not find strength to say that 
she remembered Madam Lacrosse well, but 
had shrank, with a morbid sense of the utter 
wreck and failure of her life, from any refer- 
ence to persons and events by which she 
might be recognized. 

“ Oakland,” announced the conductor at 
the door. 

And in the haste of removal the over- 
flow of the full tides of feeling was checked, 
though as Lacrosse lifted his friend of the 
old Woodburne days, his thought went back 
with lightning swiftness to that culminating 
moment in the Jarl Darley tragedy, when 
with heart-rending cry, as she read the story 
in his face, she had fallen fainting in his 
arms. 

Stepping back in the station for some for- 
gotten article, after he had placed doctor 
and patient in the conveyance ordered to 
take them to their destination, there was 
thrust hurriedly in his hand an open mes- 
sage for Mrs. Campillo. 

With a swift, startled glance at it, Ariel 
crushed the paper into his pocket and re- 
turned the answer. “The lady is in no 
condition to receive the intelligence.” . 

(To be continued.) 





STEALING EXTRAORDINARY.—One of 
the strangest stories that ever beguiled a 
winter’s night was that of the disappear- 
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ance of a stone house in London, while its 
owners were journeying in the Holy Land. 
Neighbors who saw the great gate taken 
away, the furniture removed, and every 
brick and stone carried off in broad day- 
light, never imagined the workmen were 
robbers, and so did not interfere. But, 
that strange things happen in New York as 
well as in London, was demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt last spring. Up in Fifth 
avenue, opposite the Central Park, an ex- 
pensive brown-stone front house was 
rented by a man calling himself Captain 
——. It was furnished elegantly by some 





the whole establishment made ready for its 
occupants. An old gentleman, with noth- 
ing else to do, amused himself by looking 
at the contents of the house, and one day 
penetrated to the kitchen, where he found 
plumbers taking out the range, who said, 
“The captain didn’t like it, and had ordered 
a different patent.” The family failed to 
come for a fortnight, and the butcher, baker, 
and grocer came for orders, but found no 
customers. Finally the neighborly old gen- 
tleman told a policeman he thought there 
was something wrong about that house, and 
so there was---for on opening it, it was 


down-town upholsterers, and great hamp- | found entirely empty. Not only the furni- 


| 
| 


ers of provisions were brought in, butch- 
er, baker, grocer, etc., were engaged, and 


ture was gone, but the mantels, grates, range, 
furnace, everything portable, was missing. 





MR. RUSKIN ON DRESS. 


HIS eminent art critic thus advises his 

young lady friends on the subject of 
dress. We will not say, for it is unneces- 
sary, that the great author gives excellent 
counsel : 

“Dress as plainly as your parents will 
allow you, but in bright colors (if they be- 
come you) and in the best materials—that 
is to say, in those which wear longest. 
When you are really in want of a new dress, 
buy it (or make it) in the fashion ; but never 
quit an old one merely because it has be- 





come unfashionable. And if the fashion be 


costly, you must not follow it. You may 


wear broad stripes of narrow, bright colors | 


or dark, short petticoats or long (in modera- 


tion), as the public wish you; but you must | 
not buy yards of useless stuff to make a | 
knot or a flounce of, nor drag them behind | 
| become, that at a single sale in London in 


you over the ground. And your walking 
dress must never touch the ground at all. I 
have lost much of the faith I once had in 
the common sense and even in the personal 
delicacy of the present race of average 
English women, by seeing how they will 
allow their dresses to sweep the streets, as 
it is the fashion to be scavengers. If you 
can afford it, get your dresses made by a 
good dressmaker, with the most attainable 
precision and perfection ; but let this good 
dressmaker be a poor person living in the 





country, not a rich person living in a large 
house in London. Learn dressmaking your- 
self, with pains and time, and use a part of 
every day in needle-work, making as pretty 
dresses as you can for poor people who have 
not time nor taste to make them nicely for 
themselves, You are to show them in your 
own wearing what is most right and grace- 
ful, and to help them to choose what will be 
prettiest and most becoming in their own 
station. If they*see you never try to dress 
above yours, they will not try to dress above 
theirs.” 

Apropos to the above, the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts has organized a movement 
among English women, the object of which 
is to discountenance, and, as far as possi- 
ble, to render odious the use of bird-feather 
ornaments. So expensive has this traffic 


the month of February, upward of 15,574 
humming-birds were disposed of, while ot 
parrots there were sold about 25,000, and 
of kingfishers, 17,000, together with 10,000 
aigrettes made of the feathers of a variety 
of other birds. As this was but one day’s 
sale, the wholesale destruction of these 
beautiful creatures that is constantly going 
on to supply the demands of fashion 
in Europe and America, may be imag- 
ined. 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 


BY 8. T. COLERIDGE. 





























“ II, sleep, it is a gentle thing 
Beloved from pole to pole! 
To Mary-queen the praise be given, 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven 
That slid into my soul. 


The silly buckets on the deck 
That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew, 
And when I awoke it rained. 


My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 
My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 
And still my body drank. 





I moved and could not feel my limbs, 
I was so light, almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 
And was a blessed ghost. 


And soon I heard a roaring wind, 
It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails 
That were so thin and sere. 


The upper air burst into life, 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 
To and fro they were hurried about ; 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between, 
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And the coming wind did roar more loud ; 
And the sails did sigh like sedge: 
And the rain poured down from one black 
cloud, 
The moon was at its edge. 


The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The moon was at its side; 
Like waters shot from some high crag, 
The lightning fell with never a jag 
A river steep and wide. 


The loud wind never reached the ship, 
Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan, 


They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose, 
Nor spake, nor moved their eyes: 

It had been strange, e’en in a dream 
To have seen those dead men rise. 


The helmsman steered, the ship moved on; 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do: 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools— 
We were a ghastly crew. 


The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me.” 





““T fear thee, Ancient Mariner!” 
“ Be calm, thou wedding-guest! 
Twas not those souls, that fled in pain, 
Which to their corses came again, 
But a troop of spirits blest ; 


For when it dawned—they dropped their 
arms, 
And clustered round the mast ; 
Sweet sounds rose slowly through their 
mouths 
And from their bodies passed. 


Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 
Then darted to the sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again 
Now mixed, now one by one. 


Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the air 
With their sweet jargoning. 


And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song 
That makes the heavens be mute, 


It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 
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That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


Till noon we silently sailed on, 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: 
Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 
Moved onward from beneath. 


Under the keel nine fathom deep 
From the land of mist and snow 

The spirit slid, and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 





The sun right up above the mast 
Had fixed her to the ocean: 
But in a minute she ’gan stir 
With a short uneasy motion— 
Backwards and forwards half her length, 
With a short uneasy motion. 


Then, like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound; 

It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell into a swound. 


How long in that same fit I lay, 
I have not to declare; 

But here my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 


"Is it he?’ quoth one, ‘Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless alhatross. 


The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot him with his bow.’ 


The other was a softer voice, 
As soft as honey dew: 

Quoth he, ‘The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.’” 


——_+#¢—__ 


Urmizine Waste Propucts.-—-The new 
fabrication of paper utensils, barrels, pails, 
etc., is developing a use for waste matter 
hitherto unknown. In the old way of mak- 
ing pails, for instance, the separate parts or 
staves are cut, one at atime, from a log of 
wood, and in making them, all the chips 
and smaller pieces are wasted, so far as the 
real object of manufacture is concerned. In 
making a paper pail, however, the fibrous 
material is wholly utilized, and if the orig- 
inal stock is wood, as in part it may be, 
then that which would be wasted in chips 
and in ends is entirely saved. In another 
line the results of adopting waste to useful 
purposes is strikingly shown. In Europe 
paper has been applied to the manufacture 
of railroad car wheels with excellent re- 
sults; and arrangements are being made 
for the production of a fabric which will 





fill the places of leather and wood for pur- 
poses of common necessity. It is stated, 
in Les Mondes, that one of the wealthiest of 
English velvet manufactvrers, Mr. Listar, 
worked his way to success by years of pa- 
tient labor in search of a way to utilize silk 
rags. He begun by buying up all such 
waste at less than a cent a pound, and up 
to the year 1864 he had expended the im- 
mense sum of over $1,300,000 in fruitless 
efforts to find a process. Nothing daunted, 
however, he continued his experiments, and 
within the past ten years has discovered a 
method of converting such refuse into vel- 
vet of the finest quality. He carries on 
this industry in England, employing some 
4,000 workmen, and huadreds of travelers 
are also employed whose sole business is to 
buy up silk waste in all parts of the globe. 
The factory is said to have cost nearly 
three millions of dollars. 
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LAWS OF HEALTH APPLIED TO 
CLOTHING OF 


N connection with bad air, little ex- 
ercise, or that which is irregular 
and sometimes excessive, and the hot- 
bed method of mental training and ex- 
citement by books and society, children 
are generally very imperfectly clothed. 
The fashion of dressing boys with short 
pants, stopping above the knee, with 
stockings often thin and tight-fitting, 
with tightly-laced boots, which constrict 
the ankle and impede the free circula- 
tion of the blood to the extremities ; 
and also the dressing of little girls with 
skirts hardly reaching to the knee, with 
thin drawers and stockings as the only 
means of protecting their limbs, is to be 
sincerely regretted. and severely con- 
demned. The fashionable boy will of 
course have a thick overcoat, muffler, 
perhaps a fur cap with ear-pieces ; and 
the girl will have a massive cloak, though 
short, a fur-tippet and muff, but the 
poor limbs are not a fifth part warmly 
enough clad. 

A man, the robust father of children 
thus dressed, will have thick, knit draw- 
ers; stout cloth trousers ; thick, warm 
stockings; and boot-legs to cover the 
limb nearly to the knee, where the over- 
coat meets them ; and even then he feels 
cold, and desires Arctic overshoes, and a 
lap-robe in cold weather to wrap around 
his feet and legs. Men know what they 
want, and if able, they will have it; but 





the poor children with large and over- 


HOME AND SCHOOL CULTURE. 
CHILDREN. 


heated brains are so very wrongly clad, 
that the blood refuses to visit the feet 
and lower extremities, and, of course, it 
rushes to the brain, lungs, and liver, 
and produces unhealthfal congestions, 
tending to croup, diphtheria, pneumonia, 
brain fever, and consequently untimely 
death. 
WHERE FASHIONS COME FROM. 

Inventors of fashions and venders of 
patterns live in Paris where grass re- 
mains green all winter, and though their 
styles of children’s clothing would not 
be desirable even there, they are simply 
absurd and murderous in New York, 
and in all the regions North, where snow 
often falls to the depth of from two to 
four feet, and the thermometer some- 
times ranges from zero to twenty degrees 
below. Occasionally we see a matron 
who dresses her children as properly as 
the short-dress method will allow. Her 
children are supplied with warm draw- 
ers to the ankle, thick woolen stockings, 
stout shoes which do not pinch the feet, 
and heavy-leggings when they go out ; 
and the fresh, healthy complexion, plump 
faces and hands, and their ample growth 
and good proportions are eloquent in 
praise of that mother’s wisdom. Her 
children come to noble maturity, and 
“rise up and call her blessed,” at least 
by their looks, strength, vigor, happi- 
ness, and long life. 

In regard to tight-lacing, people know 
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enough, and some will insist on ruining 
their health and constitution by practic- 
ing it ; and most people will wear shoes 
quite too small, and thereby ruin their 
feet, and make their life miserable from 
bunions and corns, and no matter how 
truthfully and earnestly we may inveigh 
against these habits, not a few will ap- 
ply the title of fanatic, if nothing worse, 
and not thank us for our effort to save 
them. Old men and women, with sad 
experience, will know we are in the 
right, and will wonder why we do not 
“ery aloud and spare not.” The young 
probably will think as their parents used 
to, that their clothes are “not tight at 
all,” and their shoes are “quite large 
enough.” Time and pressure, however, 
will make limping and short-breath- 
ing invalids mourn over their folly 
after the evil has been done beyond 
recall. 


SUNLIGHT THE LIFE OF THE WORLD. 


In some families there seems to be 
an utter dread of light, a kind of 
photophobia; as, in some others, there 
seems to be hydrophobia, or a dread of 
water. There are some excellent people 
who aim to do their duty to themselves 
and their children ; cleanliness is prac- 
ticed; proper regard for clothing and 
pure air is perhaps observed, yet there 
is a continual effort to keep the house 
dark, to surround it with shade trees, 
and on going out, to use parasols and 
veils, and walk on the shady side ; or 
stay in till the sun is far in the West ; 
and some, indeed, have such a mania for 
a delicate complexion, that they almost 
wholly deny themselves of the health- 
giving influence of sunshine, or even of 
its reflected light. They live in the 
Shade and become faded, fair, and ten- 
der. It may be asserted confidently that 
for lack of the vivifying influence of 
light, many thousands of children die 
yearly, and other thousands drag out a 





weary and weak existence to a prema- 
ture death. 
NATURE GIVES US ARGUMENTS. 

Let us take lessons of Nature in this 
respect. Even forest-trees that grow in 
the open air, if they are permitted to 
stand in thickets, creating their own 
shade, and a shade for each other, be- 
come thin, lank, tall, and weak, and the 
timber is very coarse and loose, as com- 
pared with that which grows in the open 
field, where the sun can bathe every side 
of it during the long summer days. The 
white oak that grows in the open pas- 
ture, is tough and gnarled, and has twice 
the strength of the same kind of timber 
that grows in the thicket; and this 
open-land timber is the kind which is 
chosen for important parts of ships— 
constructed to struggle with the storms 
of the ocean. Of course, the tree that 
grows in the open field is exercised, and 
thus strengthened by the winds, and 
thereby benefited more than is one in 
the denser forests or groves. Grass 
that tries to grow in the shadow of 
houses or trees—how sickly, and limp, 
and colorless it is! Sometimes, in 
warm, dark cellars potatoes make an ef- 
fort to grow, and the thin, white, tender 
vine will creep for yards towards a little 
chink in the wall where the light comes 
in. Lifting itself, it puts its head out 
through the crevice, and the instant it 
gets into the open light the stalk be- 
comes green, six times thicker than it 
was on the inside, and tough, woody, 
and healthy. Everybody knows that 
celery is white, tender, and delicious, and 
many people know that it is planted in 
the bottom of a deep trench, dug in the 
garden for that purpose; and as fast as 
the plant lifts itself above ground, the 
earth is banked up around it, and it is 
thus literally compelled to grow under 
ground, all except the top leaves. If 
the plant could grow as potato vines 
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and other things do, in the blessed sun- 
light, it would be tough and strong, and. 
of course, unfit to be used as a tender, 
succulent vegetable. 

DIRTY CHILDREN—WHY HEALTHY. 

We sometimes hear people speak 
sadly of their tender children who 
are pale and sickly, as having been 
unfortunately kept in the shade; and in 
a fit of reform they say the children 
must go out and play in the dirt, as if 
dirt were wholesome; and we have 
known families to have a pile of 
loam brought and deposited under the 
thick shade of trees, where their deli- 
cate children could go out and play 
in it. 

The children that run wild on the 
streets and fields, and dig in the dirt, 
get their health from the active exercise, 
from the sunshine and out-door life, not 
from the smut of their faces, the soil 
they may wallow in, or the dirt of their 
clothing. Such children are more ro- 
bust and healthy than those of the 
rich who are screened from the rough- 
ness and rudeness of their mode of liv- 
ing, and if they carry health and power 
into future success in life, often far sur- 
passing those more carefully reared, it 
is the sunshine and the open air, and 
the free exercise, not the filth, nor the 
earth, nor the dirt, that does the 
work. 

We would recommend to all people, 
and especially to those whose children 
are sensitive and delicate, that they oc- 
cupy the sunny side of the house, and 
live in those apartments where the sun 
comes in all winter and allsummer. Of 
course, in the hottest weather, it is not 
appropriate to sit in the glare of a 
noon-day sun, but every child should 
be raised where there is light enough to 
make a rose-bush or a geranium plant 
flourish, and the curtains and blinds 
that are employed to keep the carpets 
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from fading, should be thrown open 
sufficiently to keep the mother and the 
children in a healthy condition. 

Academies, colleges, and school-rooms 
should be adjusted on the plan of ad- 
mitting an abundance of light. They 
need it as much as a printing office or 
factory needs light. The abundance of 
light in many of the manufacturing 
establishments is of great assistance in 
the maintenance of the health of the 
operatives, who are so much confined 
within doors. Sunlight and air are 
cheap and abundant. It is an excellent 
plan to dress children in white garments 
in summer, because the light will then 
go through them, and tan and toughen 
the body, and thereby impart to the 
wearer © degree of health and vigor 
which is impossible to those wearing 
black or dark garments that prevent the 
light from reaching the person. 


RUDE, BUT SENSIBLE. 


We heard an eccentric old gentleman 
say, many years ago, that when he built 
his large mansion, his wife and children 
said they must have windows here and 
there, all over the house, several in one 
room, but as soon as he had planned 
and putin all the windows, then they 
must have blinds put on to shut out the 
light. He good-naturedly put the blinds 
on, and when they moved into the house, 
they thought they must have curtains to 
keep out the rest of the light; and he 
said that the making of the windows was 
one expense, the blinds just as great an 
expense, and the curtains another ex- 
pense; “‘And now,” he said, “my 
house is so dark that I grope to find 
my way.” And added, that if he were 
to build another house, he would have 
only just so many windows as he need- 
ed for the light he was expecting to 
use. 
We believe it better that carpets and 
furniture should be faded, than that 
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wensiien and children should be made ten- 
der and delicate from a lack of air and 
light. 


COLLEGE TEMPTATIONS. 


Those children who are able to en- 
dure the prevalent course of treatment 
and training, having constitution enough 
to resist these impediments to health, 
may, perchance, enter upon a collegiate 
course, and here they find a new series 
of difficulties and temptations. They 
soon form new acquaintances ; they are 
thrown into the society of spirited, am- 
bitious, and perhaps reckless young 
men, and being anxious to stand equal 
with their associates, and unwilling to 
be outdone by them, they seek to enter 
upon whatever usages are cofmmon 
among their college mates, Those who 
have not learned to smoke and drink, 
meet an early invitation in that direc- 
tion. If they have not before acquired 
the habit, their nervous systems revolt 
at the first compliance with such abuse, 
and disliking to be called effeminate, 
weak, and unmanly, they strive to over- 
come their natural repugnance to to- 
bacco, and in a few months are able to 
smoke with the bravest Freshman. 
Among college students to-day, we be- 
lieve that two-thirds of them smoke, 
and many of them drink, and not a few 
of them go home from college, per- 
haps before graduation, broken down 
from what is kindly called “hard 
study ;” but in point of fact, from dis- 
sipation in many forms, and not from 
overstudy. We believe tobacco is one 
of the greatest impediments to educa- 
tion ; yet unhealthful methods of living, 
in connection with college and academic 
study, present another difficulty. If 
the Professors in our colleges, and the 
Principals in our academies, would 
study enough of physiology to under- 
stand what kinds of food are best 
adapted to their students, and see to it 





that they have the opportunity to obtain 
such food; and also deliver lectures, so 
that students, and those who keep 
boarders as well, might learn what 
kinds of food are the best calculated to 
maintain health, students could thus 
become imbued with the idea that it is 
their duty to themselves, and to their 
future happiness and success, to eat and 
drink rightly, as well as to avoid alco- 
holic stimulants and tobacco, and thus 
the standard of education might be 
elevated fifty per cent. 

We claim that no student can sustain 
his constitution in the best of health, 
and make progress in learning and 
graduate from college with a sound 
constitution by following the habits, 
gustatory and social, that pertain to 
college life generally. 

WHAT AND HOW STUDENTS EAT. 


Many students at colleges and acade- 
mies eat for their breakfast, toast made 
of superfine flour bread, or griddle-cakes 
made of the same material, with syrup 
and butter, drinking coffee made very 
sweet to be tolerated while eating the 
sweetened cakes. At noon there is, 
perhaps, a dinner of fat meat, or roast 
beef and rich gravy, with superfine 
bread and butter; at night warm bis- 
cuit and butter, and perhaps syrup with 
it; besides, candies are consumed by 
students at a fearful rate, and some of 
these are doubtless drugged, in such a 
way as to excite a yearning desire in 
the nervous system to continue eating 
them. Now, this great amount of super- 
fine flour, butter, sugar, syrup, and the 
like, produces heat and excitement in 
the system, but does not feed the brain 
or strengthen the muscular system ; but 
covers the face with pimples in those of 
a light complexion, and gives a brown, 
bilious, yellow look to those of a dark 
complexion, Such a mode of living 
tends to produce bilious complaints, 
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dyspepsia, and kidney difficulty, and in- 
jures the strength of mind, clearness of 
thought, integrity of memory, and vigor 
of body. But if children at home are 


‘fed in this manner, they get their appe- 


tite fixed in that direction, and clamor 
for it at school ; and students are gene- 
rally supposed to be rather difficult to 
please as boarders; and sometimes 
starveling academies and colleges, that 
need every possible dollar of tuition- 
money to keep going, will seek to secure 
such board for students as they wish to 
have, whether it be of the right kind or 
not. Three-quarters of the teachers 
know much more about grammar, arith- 
metic, rhetoric, and logic, than they do 
about physiology, and very many of 
them have dyspepsia from living on 
such food as we condemn for students. 
We have known Presidents and Profes- 
sors of colleges, while sitting under our 
professional hands, open their eyes with 
astonishment when we told them that 
wheat ground without sifting is com- 
plete food, and ought to be the bread- 
stuff of workers and thinkers; that 
they should in the main avoid the fatty 
part of meat, and eat less butter by nine- 
tenths, and less sugar by nineteen-twen- 
tieths than they have been accustomed 
to; and that they should avoid spices, 
because they are irritating to the nerv- 
ous system, and destructive of health ; 
and, on the contrary, use fruit abun- 
dantly, and avoid any other kind of 
acid, since fruit acid in its natural 
state is organic, while vinegar is the 
product of decay and poisonous in some 
degree. 

If they do not understand these laws, 
how shall they be expected to practice 
them, or to communicate a knowledge 
of them to their students ? 


BROKEN DOWN STUDENTS SAVED. 


We have had under our hands many 
a student, broken down from overstudy 





and wrong eating, having been absent 
from college a year or two, who has 
been advised by us how to get out of the 


| trouble, and in four months has been 


recuperated, with ten pounds addi- 
tional weight, going back to college 
rejuvenated, to continue his course of 
study. 

We would therefore urge upon teach- 
ers, parents, and pupils, a temperate and 
judicious form of eating. It is not so 
strange that students overstudy in col- 
lege, or reach results equivalent to it, 
especially when their habits of diet, to 
say nothing of stimulants and tobacco, 
are considered. 

POVERTY OFTEN A BLESSING. 


Poverty is not a convenience, but it 
is often a great blessing to students in 
colleges. Those who have plenty of 
money, and can luxuriate, as unre- 
strained youths are sometimes inclined 
to, fail to become scholars, and gene- 
rally leave college with ruined constitu- 
tions ; and it is to the poor that the 
world is mainly indebted for distin- 
guished statesmen, able clergymen, suc- 
cessful teachers, physicians, engineers, 
inventors, soldiers, or business men; 
and in this country, it is not uncommon, 
when the biography of eminent men is 
being prepared, for the fact to be re- 
counted with praise and pride, that the 
subject was obliged to teach school dur- 
ing vacations, and perhaps during the 
sessions to black the boots of his fellow- 
students, or saw wood for them to pay 
his college expenses. Of course, poverty 
prevents such persons from losing time 
and money in license and licentiousness 
in various forms. They work, take am- 
ple exercise, and are tired enough at 
night to sleep abundantly, which prop- 
erly rests and recuperates the nervous 
system ; and they are ready for study 
or work the next day. It is not their 
poverty that qualifies them to become 
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more successful than other students, but 
it is their poverty which forbids dissipa- 
tion, keeps them confined to their duties, 
and leads them to that labor which keeps 
the system invigorated, the digestion 
good, the circulation complete, and the 
brain, as a consequence, clear and 
strong. 

Of course, parents feel anxious about 
their precious child, their hope and 
pride; they have tried to set a good 
example at home; smoking, drinking, 
and other modes of vice have been sed- 
ulously avoided; yet, while they have 
kept the outward morals of themselves 
and their child uncontaminated, they 
induced in him a feverish state of the 
brain and nervous system in the com- 
mon school and preparatory course, and 
by a diet and regimen not favorable to 
the best of health ; so that he is open to 
temptation on every hand, the moment 
he is removed from parental restraint, 
and he sweeps out into the current of 
that life which dazzles, captivates, and 
leads astray. 

BUSINESS MEN DO BRAIN-WORK. 


Men in business are required to think 
as much as students do in college, and 
they maintain their health year after 
year, if they live temperately and prop- 
erly. If we had a dozen boys to train, 
and there were no college at hand, we 
would, if possible, move the family 
within hearing of the college-bell, and 
our boys should eat every meal under 
the parental roof, and be in bed every 
night at the proper time. We com- 
mend the wisdom of those men who 
move to the vicinity of the college or 
academy where they wish to educate 
their children. Young, aspiring, rest- 
less, excitable persons, unfitted by age, 
experience, or culture, are ill-adapted 
to carry themselves wisely, if they are 
set free from parental guidance and re- 
straint. Those so set free will blame 


their parents for their laxity when they 
become old and wise enough to view 
the matter correctly. If they are kept 
straight, and are compelled to carry 
themselves properly, they will ultimate- 
ly praise their parents for their fidelity, 
and imitate their good example. 


CONDITIONS OF SOHOLARLY SUCCESS. 


Correct habits of living, ventilation, 
abundance of exercise, and from seven 
to ten hours of sleep would carry nine- 
tenths of intelligent children into, and 
through, college with excellent health 
and unimpaired constitution. The world 
is coming to know, not fully, perhaps, in 
this generation, that students can be 
thoroughly educated, much better, in- 
deed, than now, and graduated with 
glowing health and vigorous constitu- 
tions. 

Thus physiology teaches those who 
would study it, how to take care of the 
health, how to maintain the brain in 
vigor, so that study shall be a pleasure 
and not a snare. But we would empha- 
size the fact, that if children in the 
primary departments could be trained 
in calisthenics and receive object les- 
sons, and have recitations in concert, 
and look at lessons put up by means of 
great placards, so that the whole school 
could see and read them, and not have 
a book in hand for the first two years, it 
would make study to them a pleasure 
and not a burden. The little ones are 
anxious for motion; watch them as they 
sport on the green; they are not still at 
all; and in school, fora year or two, 
their time should be devoted to sys 
tematic, calisthenic exercises, march- 
ings, singings, reciting in concert, and 
looking at objects and listening to ex- 
planations. There are schools of this 
sort, and an improved public sentiment 
in reference to physiological training, 
will bring the Kindergarten, the calis- 
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gram-instruction into more general use, 
and obviate many of the evils of early 
training and education now prevalent. 
Children sometimes get broken down 
before they are twelve years old. How 
many little, blue-eyed, stoop-shouldered, 
narrow-chested, thin-faced girls pore 
over their books and stand at the head 
of their class, and then in Sunday-school 
do the same thing! Is it a wonder that 
we have so few healthy women, when 
the best of them are thus pushed in 
their studies, and encouraged to dress 
wrongly, to eat wrongly, to study 
wrongly, and thus violate every physio- 
logical law? We would have teachers 
and parents understand these points, 
and they all should be trained and en- 
lightened together; otherwise the parent 
will undermine the work of the teacher, 
or the teacher will fail to carry out the 
purposes of the best instructed parents. 


The late Horace Mann gave a won- 
derful impetus to education, and if 
he could have been listened to 
thoroughly, the educational systems 
would have been carried to a very much 
higher point, and been far more in 
harmony with physiological law than at 
present. He induced the construction 
of the best school rooms the country 
had seen, and Massachusetts and the 
country owe to him more to-day, than 
perhaps to any other man, living or 
dead; for his work touched the springs 
of life, and health, and culture. It 
sought to lay sound and deep founda- 
tions for the health of the body and 
the culture of the mind. But his 
views were never thoroughly appreci- 
ated, nor fully carried out, and he 
wore himself out in the great work of 
education. 
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THE OLDEST MEDICAL BOOK KNOWN. 


_ the beginning man suffered the 
penalties of broken physiological law 
—had his sicknesses and maladies—and re- 
sultantly there arose a class of persons who 
gave their attention wholly or in great part 
to finding or inventing methods for the re- 
lief or cure of the sick. Away back in the 
ages there were physicians. The ancient 


tus,” or thrice great, translated, from en- 
| graved tables of stone long before buried 
| in the earth, certain sacred characters said 
to have been written thereon by the first 
| Hermes, the Egyptian god Thoth or Thuti. 
| The books thus produced were deposited in 
the temples; and the reputation of the 


| king as a restorer of learning lived in his- 


Chinese, Hindus, Persians, Egyptians, had | tory up to the time of the alchemists of the 
their wise men who prescribed for the | middle ages, who looked upon him as the 
sick, but of their methods very little of | “ father of chemistry ;” while his name 
authority has been discovered until recently. | still exists in our word “ hermetical,” com- 
The Sczentific American publishes an | monly applied to a seal through which 
account of an ancient medical treatise | nothing, however subtle, can pass. Hermes’ 
which has recently been found ina mummy- | writings, according to Clemens Alexandri- 


io . . | * . J 
case at Thebes, the revelations of which are | nus, who described them in chronicles 


exceedingly interesting, as they show the | written 200 years after Christ, consisted of 
condition of the healing art in the days of | forty-two books, all of which were held by 
Egyptian glory. the Egyptians in the highest veneration. 

Fifteen hundred years before the birth of | They treated of rules by which the king 
Christ, at a period when the Israelites were | was to govern, of astronomy, cosmogony, 
still in bondage in Egypt, Hermes, a king | and geography, of religion and of priest- 
of that country, and surnamed “ Trismegis- | hood, and of medicine. On the last-men- 
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tioned subject, six books are known to have 
existed. Though many scrolls have been 
found treating on all of the above topics, 
the Hermetic writings have remained undis- 
covered ; and hence their very existence has 
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repeatedly becn denied, and the tradition 
considered as one of the many curious 
myths which overhang the ancient history 
of mysterious Egypt. 

During the winter of 1872-3, Ebers, the 
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German archeologist, while residing in the 
vicinity of Thebes, learned from an Arab of 
the existence of a papyrus scroll, found be- 
tween the bones of a mummy, some tour- 
teen years previously, by a person since 
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dead. By dint of a large offer, Ebers ob- 
tained the scroll from the Arab. It con- 
sisted of a single ‘sheet of yellow brown 
papyrus, of the finest quality, over sixty 
feet in length and about eleven inches broad. 
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The writing was clearly executed in red and 
black inks; the paper was in perfect condi- 
tion ; and the entire work was in a state of 
remarkable preservation. Hurrying to 
Leipsic, Ebers at once began the decipher- 
ing of his treasure; and the results of his 
studies are now given to the world, with 
the announcement that the work is, beyond 
question, one of the long-lost six Hermetic 
books of medicine. 

The age of the manuscript was deter- 
mined by the study of the forms of the 
characters, by a calendar which is found in 
the book, and by the occurrence of the 
names of kings, all of which show the 
period of writing to be the year 1552 B.C., 
at which time, it is interesting to note, 
Moses was just 21 years old. A translation 
of the script also confirms the origin of the 
work, since (as was the custom of the 
Egyptians, in order to give greater author- 
ity to their writings) it is ascribed to the 
god Thoth or Thuti, who, as we have 
already mentioned, was the first Hermes. 

By the aid of chromo-lithography, a fac- 
simile of the papyrus has been prepared ; 
and it is now published, together with 
notes, by Ebers, and a translation of some 
portions. A copy of this rare and impor- 
tant work has lately been received at the 
Astor Library, in this city; and from one 
of its pages we have obtained the drawing 
from which the annexed engraving is made. 
The characters are fac-similes except in 
point of color, those which are lightly shaded 
being written in red, and therefore, of 
course, impossible for us to reproduce. The 
script is of the hieratic form, which was 
one of the four distinct graphic systems 
used by the Egyptians. It was devised as 
a shorter method of inscribing the hiero- 
glyphics, and bore about the same relation to 
those symbols as our written letters do to 
printed characters. In this form the great 
body of Egyptian literature has reached us; 
and in order to translate it, it is first neces- 
sary to resolve the hieratic contractions into 
their corresponding hieroglyphics. This 
is done in the second engraving ; and the 
reader will find it interesting to compare 
the lines of the hieratic writing with the 
hieroglyphics, and note the similarity. The 
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hieratic reads from right to left, the hiero- 
glyphic from left to right ; so that the lines 
end at the point A. Notice the similarity 
of form between the characters at B, also 
the ideographic nature of the hieroglyphic, 
the words “ to pour out” being symbolized 
by a man in the act of throwing objects 
from one hand into another. Notice also 
the symbols at C, indicating four days. A 
portion of the character is similar to that 
used to mean the sun or god Ra, and the 
four down strokes indicate the number of 
suns or days. Another ideographic symbol 
is the bee, to indicate honey. The mode of 
writing the weights is also curious. The 
tenat or unit of volume was about six-tenths 
of a quart, and the drachme is probably 
the same as the Arabic dirhem, and is 
equivalent to 48 English grains. The first 
page of the scroll opens thus: ‘“ The book 
begins with the preparati.n of the medi- 
cines for all portions of the body of a pa- 
tient. I came from Heliopolis, with the 
Great Ones from Hef-aat, the Lords of 
Protection, the Masters of Eternity and 
Salvation.” 

The preface continues somewhat in the 
same strain through the page. On the 
second leaf is found the extract given 
above, introduced by a kind of charm, 
which the physician is to bear in mind 
while administering the doses. The fol- 
lowing translation is literal : 

“ Chapter treating of the taking of medi- 
cine. The medicines approach. The ex- 
pulsion of everything is accomplished from 
my heart, from my limbs. Powerful are 
the charms. On the medicines. Begin- 
ning: I think of the time when Horus and 
Set were conducted to the great Hall otf 
Heliopolis, so that counsel might be taken 
on the Hodes of Set and Horus. * * 
Words which are spoken on the taking of 
medicines in their regular order, and fre- 
quently.” Then follow the extracts above, 
and some more recipes of which the follow- 
ing are specimens: “ Caraway seed, 1-64 
drachme; goose fat, % drachme ; milk, ! 
tenat. For sick bowels, the same; Pome- 
granate seed, % drachme; sycamore fruit, 
¥ drachme ; beer, 1 tenat.” 

Ebers translates but two pages literally, 
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and gives a synopsis of the balance of the 
book. The chapter headings are peculiar. 
The initial chapter consists mainly of 
recipes and the preparation of medicine ; 
then follow chapters on salves for removing 
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the whan ; catalogue of the various uses of 
the ‘eguem tree ; medicines for alleviating 
the accumulation of urine and diseases of 
the abdomen ; “ the book of the eyes ;” 
medicaments for preventing the hair turn- 


ing gray, and for the treatment of the hair ; 
on forcing the growth of the hair; salves 
for strengthening the nerves, and medicines 
for healing the nerves; medicine for cur- 
ing diseases of the tongue ; medicines for 
the removal of lice and fleas; medicines 
for ears hard of hearing ; “ the secret book 
of the physician ;” “the science of the 
beating of the heart ;” and “ the knowledge 
of the heart, as taught by the priestly physi- 
cian Nebseeht.” 

The difficulties in the path of the trans- 
lator in the shape of technicalities are, of 
course, very great; and probably for this 
reason he reserves the complete translation 
of the book for future publication, when it 
will be issued, with notes, etc., obtained by 
further study. One extract is given, how- 
ever, to show the general style of directions 
to the physician. It reads as follows: 

“ Rules for the ve-/et, that is, suffering in 
the pit of the stomach. (Pylorus or cardia.) 
When thou findest anybody with a harden- 
ing of his ve-het, and when eating he feels 
a pressure in his bowels (che?), his stomach 
(et) is swollen, and he feels ill while walk- 
ing, like one who is suffering with heat in 
the back, tau nu peht, then look at him 
when he is lying outstretched, and if thou 
findest his bowels hot and a hardening in 
his ve-het, then say to thyself: This is a 
liver complaint, sepu pu n merest. Then 
make thyself a remedy according to the 
| secrets in botanical knowledge from the 
| plant fa chestet and from scraps of dates. 
| Mix it and put it in water. The patient 
| may drink it on four mornings to purge his 
| body. If after that thou findest both sides 

of his bowels (chef), namely, the right one 
hot and the left one cool, then say of it: 
That is bile. Look at him again, and if 
you find his bowels entirely cold, then say 
to thyself: His liver (?) merest is cleansed 
| and purified ; he has taken the medicine sep 
nef sep, the medicine has taken effect.” 

In view of the direction to look at the 
patient “when lying outstretched,” it is 
curious to note that (according to Dungli- 
son) the priestly physicians of Egypt are 
said by Diodorus to have formed their 
diagnosis principally on the position which 
the patient assumed in bed, 
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The book is one of the most valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of the arts 
of the ancient Egyptians that has ever been 
discovered ; and the clear manner in which 


it is written, and its freedom from the non- 
sense or gibberish usually accompanying so- 
called charms, serve still further to enhance 
its archeological importance. 





A CITY 


Eacs house is many stories high, 
Each room a family contains ; 

And there they breed, and breathe foul air, 
Like rats inhabiting the drains. 


Though, when one comes to think of it, 
The rats are far more clean and sweet ; 

These people neither comb nor wash, 
Rats trim their fur and keep it neat. 


Oh dear! oh dear! the sights one sees! 
In a close court, the other day, 





SLUM. 


I saw some lean, large-stomached babes, 
All busy at their childish play. 


They dabbled iu the thick, black slime, 
Stuck fish-heads in and drew them out, 

Made pies of stuff much worse than mnd, 
While fat blue-bottles buzzed about. 


Poor-innocents ! for those who die 
In early years, what bliss untold 

To pass from filth and haddock-heads 
To seas of glass and streets of gold! 





IMAGINARY INVALIDS. 


HE following from the London Liberal 
Review contains many excellent points, 
as the reader will perceive, in relation to that 
much too large class of pseudo-sick people 


by whom society is vexed. 
It is doubtful whether the majority of indi- 
viduals recognize what are really their weak 


points. On the contrary, in a general way 
they seem to imagine that they are strong 
where they are most vulnerable, and feeble 
where they are most powerful, Thus it is 


not surprising that they are led to imagine | 
themselves the victims of complaints which, | 
so far as they are concerned, have no ex- | 


istence except in their distorted imagina- 
tions, and that they are induced to tenderly 


cuddle themselves upon the score of these | 


fancied affections. 

This sort of thing is often carried to such 
an extent that human beings are found de- 
claring themselves downright invalids when 
they have no right to be so considered. 
That they derive considerable gratification 
from pursuing this course there can be little 
doubt, an invalid upon a small scale being 
rather a favored individual. Provided that 
he is admitted to be a suffering and tender 
mortal, he receives an amount of respectful 
consideration which would not else be ex- 
tended to him. He is allowed to shirk 
duties which if he were reputed to be in ro- 








bust health he would scarcely be permitted 
to ignore, and he is permitted to resign him- 
self to self-indulgence upon very slight prov- 
ocation without incurring condemnation. 
If he feels inclined to take a holiday he can- 
not only do so with an easy conscience, but 
with the full approbation of his friends; it 
he desires to take a pleasant jaunt into the 
country or a trip to some delightful sea-side 
resort, all obstacles to prevent him from 
doing so are easily removed from his path. 
Then, if he has a taste for expensive dain- 
ties or certain kinds of alcoholic liquor, he 
may gratify the same, even though a some- 
what formidable expenditure is involved 
thereby, for it is generally conceded and in- 
stinctively imagined by him that pounds, 
shillings, and pence ought not to be con- 
sidered when a man’s health is at stake. 
Doctors, it is well known, are wonderfully 
complaisant to invalids who have well-lined 


| pockets, so complaisant, indeed, that it is the 


invalids’ own faults if they are not ordered to 
act almost entirely in harmony with theit 
predilections. Possibly, medical men do 
not desire to encourage the self-deception 
which many of their clients practice upon 
themselves, but it is certain that in many 
instances they do so, Certainly, they pre- 
scribe in a very different fashion for patients 
of various grades. It is not frequently that 
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a hod-bearer is, upon peril of his life almost, 
commanded to abstain from all labor, to 
treat himself to delicate viands and rich 
wines, ard to hurry away to some charming 
popular resort, when he happens to be suf- 
fering not from any definite complaint, but 
from that singular combination of trifles 
which is best described as “ out of sorts.” 
On the other hand, no sooner does a pros- 
perous big-wig fly to his pct A&sculapius 
than he is commanded to take a complete 
rest, to pay the most profound respect to 
the claims of his stomach, and to. wing 
away to some charming spot where he will 
have his fancy tickled and his-eye delighted. 
Perhaps, however, after all, the hod-bearer 
is none the worse because he is not treated 
as is his more lucky neighbor, and, it may 
be, the latter has not his life lengthened 
by the congenial way in which he is minis- 
tered to. 

Undoubtedly, there is nothing to show 
that the man who is continually paying a 
marked attention to his little aches and pains, 
and who is everlastingly throwing up his 
work and nursing himself upon trivial prov- 
ocation, lives any longer, in most instances, 
than does he who takes no account of his 
little disorders and sticks to the mill through 
thick and thin. Indeed, it seems to be the 
truth that the person who easily persuades 
himself that he is ill readily falls ill, and that 
he who declines habitually to admit that 
there is anything the matter with him does 
not soon become seriously afflicted. This, 
if apparently singular, is explainable by the 
fact that many maladies have formidable 
allies in the nervous fears of minds which 
are tortured by a dread of what may happen. 

Now, of the mass of people who are per- 
suaded that they are invalids, and demand 
to be treated as such, it is not too much to 
say that they would be all the better if they 
received a thorough shaking-up occasionally. 
That they should be so treated is not only 
desirable in their own interest, but in that of 
other people. It must be remembered that 
the mock invalid is invariably not only a 
torment to himself, but a constant source of 
aggravation and annoyance to others. 
Though he sees a dreadful significance in 
his own peculiar ailments, he seems utterly 





unable to imagine that any one else can be 
so unhappily situated as he is. When he is 
assured that exposure to certain influences 
would undoubtedly bring about his death, 
and that hard work would utterly prostrate 
him, he seems to labor under the pleasing 
impression that his neighbors can stand 
anything, and that the more they knock 
about the better it is for them. 

Thus, he will not hesitate to impose heavy 
burdens upon people who are really weaker 
than he is, and justify his conduct by the 
pleasing reflection that they whom he thus 
treats are pratically made of cast-iron or 
something of the sort. This, unfortunately, 
is not all, He is prone to display unreason- 
able irritation if those who are around him 
fail to show that they are deeply touched by 
the contemplation of the infirmities with 
which he has been pleased to credit himself, 
but which they fail to see in the strong light 
that he does. Enter a room in which he is 
sitting and omit to close the door ; talk above 
a whisper when he happens to have the 
headache ; innocently mention that he has 
left something undone, the performance of 
which would not have involved much hard 
labor, and you will soon find this out. That 
you will be delighted at the discovery is not 
likely, but at the same time you are sure to 
feel that you would be considered a brute it 
you returned his unreasonable display of irri- 
tation in kind, and so restrain your feel- 
ings. 

Perhaps, indeed, after due reflection, you 
bestow additional sympathy on him on ac- 
count of his ill-humor, which you lay to the 
score of the maladies that afflict him rather 
than to that innate perversity of nature 
which he has done his best to cherish. 
Thus, he is not encouraged to cease wrap- 
ping himself up in himself. On the contrary, 
he is induced to continue in the belief that 
he is a poor, suffering martyr, who should be 
the recipient of sympathy at all hands, 
albeit that he selfishly has no tender thought 
for mortals who are much more afflicted 
than himself. Let him, then, be taught that 
he does not stand alone; that he would be 
all the better if he were coddled a little 
less; and that because a man fancies that 
he is a tender flower he has no right to con- 
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stitute himself an affliction upon society 
and a burden to his friends. Treated thus, 
he might in nine cases out of ten discover 
that, after all, he enjoyed fair health. We 


are encouraged to believe this, because 
many habitual mock invalids, notwithstand- 
ing their sufferings, contrive to live to a 
“ good old age.” 
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THE PEACH. 


BY JULIA 


Our National Fruits—Origin—Early History in | 
America—Culture—Wholesomeness— Uses—Canning | 
—Drying—A Poison. 

Recires.—Peach Pie, Custard Peach Pie, Peach and | 
Tomato Sauce; Peeling Peaches; Canning; Paper 
Napkins ; Peach Stains. 


LMOST every country has its character- | 

istic fruit. Here in the United States we 
have so many, and our range of latitude is 
so great, and therefore takes in so many 
fruits, that I doubt not we ourselves would 
have some difficulty in naming our charac- 
teristic fruit, There are other people, how- 
ever, who have little difficulty in doing it for 
us, and as it is worth the while sometimes 
“to see oursel’s as ithers see us,” we can 
not well resist the temptation to quote 
what an English writer says on the subject 
—a little saucily, perhaps, but rather 
wittily for all that. 

“Italy rejoices in its vine, Greece in its 
fig-tree, England glories in its ‘home- 
made’ gooseberry, and, indeed, almost 
every country of Europe has some fruit, 
either native or accepted, for which it is 
specially famous ; while on other continents 
Arabia blesses Allah for the date-palm, as 
a more than sufficient compensation for 
every other deficiency ; and South America 
claims the supreme honor of having sup- 
plied the world with pineapples. But what, 
then, is left for the other and ‘better half’ 
of the New World to wreathe around the 
staff of its star-spangled banner? and 
wherewith shall the country that ‘flogs 
creation’ scourge us into a sense of her 
superiority in fruit notions as well as in all 
else beneath the sun? An answer is not 
lacking, for Pomona has vindicated her im- 
partiality in bestowing upon the ‘ States’ 
one of her choicest gifts, und though not a 
native to their soil, it has proved so good a 
foster-mother to the fruit, that the peach is 





now in America what the orange has be- 


COLMAN. 


come in Spain or the Azores, at once the 
commonest and the best of its fruits.” 

Probably we should not all agree with 
the writer in the last sentiment, even if we 
do like peaches. Apples are commoner 
than peaches, and there be many of us that 
would prefer them, all in all, to the peaches, 
the English taste to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

We can, however, well appreciate their 
earnestness. They have tried so long and 
with so little success on their bit of an 
island (none of which comes so far south, 
we believe, as our northern peach line) to 
raise the luscious fruit, that they deserve 
credit at least, if they cannot overcome the 
climate sufficiently ‘to make the fruit com- 
mon. They do succeed in raising a very 
fair article as wall-fruit, but the conditions 
are so seldom perfect that it is but a rare 
luxury which costs high, of which few taste 
and fewer still eat to their satisfaction. 


* 
ORIGIN. 


The peach is undoubtedly a native ot 
Persia, but its origin is involved in mystery. 
There are many who say that it is just the 
almond with the pulpy “ shuck ” developed 
into a fruit. The story goes that even 
after this development, it was poisonous, as 
the almond husk is now, and of course 
not eatable until the naughty Persians, with 
felonious intent, sent it as a present to the 
Egyptians, hoping to poison them with it, 
when, lo! on their more favorable soil, it 
developed into a delicious and wholesome 
fruit. This was long before the time ot 
Alexander, and we have seen enough of 
the inaccuracy of botanical and pomologi- 
cal observations in those days not to lay too 
much stress on this story. The number ot 
Egyptians who could be poisoned in this 
way, before finding out the true character 
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of the fruit, would be too small to make 
any such enterprise at all worthy of notice. 

As to the development of the peach 
from the almond, if it were done once, it 
could be done again; but we hear of no 
such developments now, notwithstanding 
almonds have been long under culture. It 
is said that the peach and the almond are 
sufficiently alike to hybridize and produce 
fruit “ with the flesh of the former and the 
kernel of the latter,” but that is no proof 
that they were ever the same; and we do 
not hear that these hybrids prove fertile, 
though certainly it would be very desirable 


to have such a fruit with sucha kernel. It 
would reduce the price of almonds in this 
country quite materially. 

We prefer to believe, with the proof we 
have thus far, that the peach may have 
been developed from some inferior, and, 
perhaps, poisonous fruit, as the apple has 
been developed from the crab, and the plum 
from the sloe. And it is very possible that 
the greater part of the transformation was 
wrought by a transfer to the fertile soil of 
the valley of the Nile. We know of poison 
eradicated by culture in the case of the 
parsnip and of some other things, and we 








do not say but that the almond may have 
developed its pulp and transferred its 
poison to the kernel by culture, but we do 
not consider the case proven by any means. 

During the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius it was brought to Rome, stopping 
at the Island of Rhodes by the way, where 
it proved utterly barren. It did not seem 
to be very productive at Rome, for the 
fruit sometimes sold as high as 30 sester- 
ces (five shillings sterling) apiece. Soyer 
tells about their costing nearly $5.00 each, 
and I have heard of their costing that in 
the Dublin market, in our day, but I would 


we 


not vouch for the truth of the story. It 
was highly prized by the gourmands of the 
empire, and occupied a prominent place at 
dessert. 

It is believed to ‘have been introduced 
into England from Italy, by Wolf, the gar- 
dener of Henry VIIL., in 1524. It grows 
more abundantly in France, though even 
there it is cultivated largely as a wall-fruit, 
and the firm-fleshed kinds rarely ripen 
perfectly.. It is found well adapted to the 
climate and soil of many parts of Africa, 
where it has been introduced by benevolent 
travelers ; while in Australia it grows in 
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great abundance and perfection, In many 
places it affords a fine illustration of what 
can be done in the way of taking pains to 
introduce vegetable products into new 
climes, where they often repay the trouble 
by becoming more abundant and profitable 
than any of the native products. 

In China it has been known, according 
to their own accounts, since time immem- 
orial. Traditions are said to be preserved 
in early Chinese books of a Peach-tree of 
Life, the fruit of which, when eaten, con- 
ferred immortality, but, unfortunately, it 
bore fruit only once in a thousand years. 
We admit that this smacks strongly of 
Chinese chronology, and shows very well 
what dependence we can place upon their 
pretended dates. Still, it is true enough 
that it is very abundant there now, and 
grows in open orchards. It is said to ar- 
rive at greater perfection there than in any 
other country of the Eastern world. It is 


IN AMERICA, 


however, that it has attained its greatest 
renown, and if there has ever been any 


danger of rivalry from China, the superb 
magnificence of its fruitage in California 
destroys the last vestige of doubt in that 
direction. 


One of the most difficult things to 
believe, with regard to these fruits of 
enormous size, was that they could equal in 
quality the smaller sizes, or those which 
we have been in the habit of considering 
“normal.” After much inquiry and inves- 
tigation, however, we have come to the 
conclusion that the difference in that re- 
spect is not material. Many of their fruits 
are certainly of very fine flavor, even after 
transportation to the East, and candid peo- 
ple who have feasted on the fruits in the 
Golden State itself, do not admit their in- 
feriority. The California dried and canned 
peaches, which we have used quite freely 
for some years past, do not admit the sug- 
gestion of any inferior quality. 

Fresh peaches are of too perishable a 
nature to admit of so long a journey, and 
we must even be content with such as grow 
nearer home. Doubtless our English 
neighbors would think we might well be 
content since we can get them by rail in 





almost all parts of the country; but when 
we learn that, through a large section of the 
Northern States they were once cultivated 
successfully, where they are now seldom 
seen, we are disposed to inquire how much 
pains is taken to secure the growth of a 
fruit so desirable. Our inquiries are re- 
warded usually by finding that A planted a 
young orchard on his farm five years ago, 
which proved a failure, on account of the 
“yellows”; and B let a tree grow in his 
garden, which winter killed; and C had 
another, which the grubs killed; and D 
had two or three, which died “from some 
cause or other,” and so on to the end of the 
chapter. Scarcely anywhere do we hear of 
any attempts at wall-training, or of winter 
protection, such as we give to other tender 
exotics; nor of any careful selection ot 
varieties ; nor of any such high culture as 
our English neighbors bestow on excellent 
fruit which they wish to make their own. 
We can raise Hamburgh grapes, and now 
we are undertaking the culture of bananas 
and pineapples, which we know can never 
be made to thrive in the open air in this 
latitude. 

True, it is easier, and probably it is 
cheaper, to get our peaches at the railroad 
station, or at the grocer’s, and we may add, 
it is lazier, tao. We certainly do not get 
them so fresh, and nice, and wholesome, 
and it certainly is not so esthetic as to step 
into your own conservatory or garden and 
pluck then’ when wanted. There are a 
great many things that people buy that 
would not give them half the satisfaction 
of this. But more than all the rest, in thus 
generally giving up the culture of the 
peach, we lose just so many opportunities 
of finding out what is the true difficulty, 
and thus restoring it to general culture. 
The peach has been raised on this soil and 
in this climate, and the probabilities are 
that it can be again. 

CULTURE. 


Theories and speculations as to the 
primal cause of the failure, are abundant, 
but it is easy enough to see from the 
slovenly manner in which we usually culti- 
vate the peach, that we know very little of 
its nature or its needs. We take very little 
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pains in the selection of varieties ; our apples 
themselves would be of small value if we 
cultivated them as carelessly. We keep it 
in bearing but for four or five years, while in 
Europe it bears good crops at from forty to 
sixty years of age, and the fruit is of finer 
flavor than that of the younger trees. 

Compare our pell-mell method of 
gathering and planting peach-stones 
with the method of an English hor- 
ticulturist, who, after judicious impregna- 
tion, permits only three peaches to ripen 
on each tree for seed. Our neglected 
and rudely-grown trees live, at best, only 
twenty or thirty years, while those grown 
jn France, annually pruned and cared for, 
are still in full health and vigor at sixty, 
That most obscure and yet most fatal dis- 
ease, the yellows, “is mostly considered to 
have its origin in general bad management 
—neglected culture, exhaustion, overbear- 
ing, etc.” 

This, it must be acknowledged, is a state 
of things which should be most repulsive to 
true hygiene. It certainly is placing the 
noble peach in most unhygienic conditions, 
and with most unhygienic results, and it 
would be greatly to the glory and the ad- 
vantage of true hygienists to rescue it from 
the low estate into which it has fallen in 
many and extensive localities. We regret 
that we have not space here to do anything 
like justice to the subject of its culture. 


WHOLESOMENESS. 


The peach even in the old Roman days 
was considered “good for invalids,” and 
we believe its good reputation is still un- 
tarnished. We are very certain that it is 
good for well people, and that is a still 
more important fact. The Chinese consider 
it so nutritious and so wholesome that 7ao 
Yuen, their word for a “ peach tree and a 
spring,” is their cant term for philosophic re- 
tirement, one of their wise men having 
once lived in such retirement, with no 
other nourishment than that afforded by 
peaches and spring-water. Whether the 
tree ripened fruit continually, or he lived on 
dried peaches a portion of the year, we are 
not informed. 

The superior nutrition of the fruit is 
largely due to the sugar it contains, while 





its acids are sufficient and harmonious, 
This sugar makes it specially adapted to 
hygienic use, and it may well be considered 
a specimen of the better type of fruits, 
which we hope to see prevail generally 
—fruits which are sufficiently sweet for 
most 
USES, 


without added sugar. Peaches, if well 
selected and well ripened, make admirable 
piés, ambrosia, etc., with no foreign sea- 
soning. But here again comes in the diffi- 
culty of having other people pick them for 
you—of having them frequently brought 
half ripened, so that they are not sweet. 
Many times, under these circumstances, 
they prove indigestible and unwholesome, 
and would be much better cooked and 
sweetened. For this purpose the skins 
should be removed. Indeed, we believe it 
best not to eat the skins in any case ; or, it 
eaten, the down should be thoroughly 
rubbed off. If they are not fully ripe, and 
especially if they are a little withered, the 
skins can be very readily removed by scald- 
ing. (See recipe.) 

So great an inconvenience are these im- 
perfect peaches that we often prefer the 
canned and the dried articles, These can 
be put up fresh and perfectly ripened, and 
frequently they are so, when they are very 
nice indeed. We think the packers take 
more pains than formerly, and on the 
whole, supply the market with a better ar- 
ticle. The “ pie-peaches,” which come at a 
much less price, are usually unpeeled, and 
are put up with syrups, two objectionable 
items for general use, though in pies the 
peeling is rarely discernible. 

It may be worth the while to note here, 
as in the case of strawberries and some 
other fresh fruits, that if they are eaten 
from the hand, it is much easier to cat them 
without sugar than if cut up and eaten 
with a spoon. It is also more showy, more 
tasteful, and much less work in preparation, 
but the great practical difficulty is the mis- 
chief it plays with the napkins. Even that 
difficulty can be met, however, and we still 
think this the preferable mode of eating 
good peaches. 

Peaches are very available in many fancy 
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dishes with tomatoes and stewed Concord 
grapes; they make a delicious pudding 
with grated green-corn, and we recommend 
them for experiment generally, For 


CANNING, 


they should be taken while yet firm, be- 
cause the necessary cooking will break them 
down to some extent, but they should not 
be so hard that they will not soften suffi- 
ciently in that process. If wanted nice and 
bright-looking, care should be taken not to 
expose them to the air after they are pared 
or skinned. If the peaches are what they 
should be, no sugar will be needed in can- 
ning. It is a mistaken notion that canned 
fruit of any kind will keep better with a 
little sugar in it. Sugar is a preservative 
only when there is a sufficiency to prevent 
fermentation, as in the case of “ preserves,” 
usually requiring from. eight to sixteen 
ounces of sugar to a pound of fruit. A 
smaller proportion, or the ordinary quantity 
required by the taste for stewed fruit, only 
makes it ferment more readily, as can easily 
be ascertained by experiment, letting two 
dishes of stewed fruit stand side by side, 
just alike in all respects, save that one is 
sweetened and the other is not. For 


DRYING, 


the fruit should be even a little more firm, 
for it must bear the ripening process in the 
drying as well as in the subsequent cooking. 
Very dark, dried peaches are usually those 
which were too ripe before drying—often 
so ripe as to be partly decayed before the 
process of drying was complete. Quick 
drying is especially desirable for peaches as 
well as for all other perishable fruit. The 
Alden process has of late become noted as 
producing a very superior article, which re- 
tails readily at forty cents per pound in all 
our Eastern markets, and is scarce at that, 
while other good, dried peaches are selling 
at twenty-five or thirty cents. The ma- 
chinery in that process is very expensive, 
and the superiority is said to consist in con- 
densing all the valuable properties of the 
fruit within itself, while yet making it very 
dry. Those are excellent qualities, but, 
doubtless, they can and soon will be at- 
tained by a less expensive method. 





A POISON. 


We do not feel that we have done justice 
to this most excellent fruit, but we cannot 
leave the subject without a word of warn- 
ing, for this is a case in which the tree is 
not altogether known by its fruit. The 
young shoots and the leaves of the peach 
tree contain a large proportion of prussic 
acid, and while harmless to handle, they are 
not so to eat. This is rarely suspected by 
those who use peach leaves to season fancy 
dishes, much less is it suspected that the 
poison forms the essence of a common 
condiment—the bitter-almond flavor. This 
is always a poison, and should never be 
used, although it is a favorite condiment. 
It owes its peculiar taste to the prussic 
acid it contains. The bay-leaf is also ob- 
jectionable for the same reason, no matter 
if the French cooks do use it. The French 
cooks are not always hygienic cooks, by 
any means, and this is not the only poison 
which they are in the habit of putting into 
their dishes. 

RECIPES. 

Peacn Pre.—Pare and slice firm, rich, sweet 
peaches, one pint for each pie. Oil the pie-dish, 
and sprinkle over it “‘ A’’ oatmeal to the depth 
of one-twelfth of aninch. Spread the peaches 
carefully over this, and pour over it, evenly, 
sufficient water to wet the oatmeal—nearly as 
much as there was of the oatmeal. Then grate 
an ear of rich, green corn, add an equal measure 
of water, strain through a colander, and 
stir in fine Graham flour enough to make a 
batter, a little thinner than for gems. Smooth 
down the peaches, and spread this batter thinly 
upon the surface, letting it run down and meet 
the oatmeal at the edge. Bake in a moderate 
oven until the peaches are tender and the crust 
slightly browned. Serve cold. 


Peacu CusTaRD-Pie.—Make a crust by wet- 
ting fine Canada oatmeal (or, preferably, Schu- 
macher’s “A,’’) with one part cold water to 
three oatmeal. Roll out the required thickness, 
and spread it upon the oiled pie-dish. Then 
grate and scrape down three ears of rich, well- 
matured sweet corn (very young corn will not 
work in satisfactorily), add an equal quantity of 
water, and strain through a colander. Mix with 
this an equal measure of rich, tender, sweet 
peaches, mashed, or very finely sliced. Fill the 
crust with this, and decorate with red-cheeked 
bits of peach, if at hand. Bake 20 minutes in a 
good oven, not quite hot enough to scorch the 
crust. Serve cold. 
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The same mixture makes a delicious pudding, 
but for some tastes both the pie and the pudding 
will require additional sugar. 


PEACH AND Tomato Savuce.—Peel and slice 
one part rich, sweet peaches, and two parts 
sweet and well-ripened tomatoes. Mix them 
thoroughly, and let them stand where it is cool, 
for an hour before serving. Very sweet, rich 
muskmelons may also becut and mixed with 
tomatoes in the same way. 


PEELING PEacHES.—Peuches are rarely so ripe 
that they can be pecled with a knife. They 
usually require paring, which is a tedious job. 
If, however, the fruit has been gathered before 
quite ripe, and especially is slightly withered, 
which is the case with many brought to market, 
they may be placed in a colander and dipped into 
scalding water, letting them stand perhaps five 
minutes. As soon as the skins can be slipped 
off with the hand, take them out, pour cold 
water on them, and skin at once, with the hand, 
placing them immediately in a jar, sprinkling in 
a little sugar, if required, and covering with 
water. Press a plate over them just below the 
surface of the water, and let them stand two or 
’ three hours, when they can be served on the 
table, where they are usually a favorite. If for 
canning, cook at once, and can in the usual man- 
ner. 


CANNING PEACHES.—In whatever manner the 
ckins are removed from peaches, if the fruit is 
expected afterward to keep its clear, bright 
color, it must not be exposed to the air. It 
should be put at once under water, either in the 
cans or in the porcelain preserving kettles. When 
the fruit is required very nice, it should be pared 
and halved, or cut from the stones, and packed 
closely in the cans under water (with or without 
sugar), and then the cana set in cool water, 
heated and boiled twenty minutes. Take them 
out, fill with boiling water, and screw on the 
lids at once. Some prefer to let the steam bub- 
bles escape, but if this is done the hot water 
must be put in promptly, and they should be 
covered inside of two minutes. In this way, 
unless the peaches are overripe, the juice will be 
clear and the fruit unbroken. 

But for large quantitics for family use, this is 
too much trouble. The fruit may be cooked in 
a kettle, dipped into bot cans and sealed at 
once, Fifteen or twenty minutes is a sufficient 
time to cook them. They may be canned with 
or without stoning and peeling. The peeling 
can usually be separated in eating. Though 
this should not be the rule in canning peaches, 
yet when the hurry comes (as it surely will if 
peaches are plenty), and the question lies be- 
tween unpeeled peaches and none at all, let us 
have the unpeeled in quantities. 


Paper NaPxins.—For home use a newspaper 





may be spread on the lap in eating peaches, and 
napkins may be made of fine white printing 
paper or tissue paper. The latter is now not un- 
frequently used at public tables, in imitation of 
the Japanese. 


Peacn Srtars.—After peaches have been 
served at table, let a little care be taken not to 
wet the table-cloth or napkins until they are to 
be washed, Then place them in a tub or other 
vessel, by themselves, and pour direct upon the 
stains boiling water, and plenty of it. When 
quite covered with the water, let them stand 
until cold, when they may be washed in the 
usual manner. This is a valuable recipe for all 
fruit stains, especially on colored goods, which 
will not bear the application of the alkalies. A 
little experience will aid the treatment materi- 
ally. If the stains accumulate on white goods, 
treat them with javelle water, which can be ob- 
tained of the druggist or made with washing 
soda and chloride of lime, two Ibs. each, treated 
with eight quarts of boiling water (in wood or 
stone), covered a day, stirring occasionally, and 
then straining through ticking or other thick 
goods. Great care should be taken in making 
and in using it, as it will eat both hands and 


clothing. 
Food Gtems. | 


A WILMINGTON paper states that no less 
than 4,710,000 quarts of strawberries have: 
been sent out of the State of Delaware this 
season. Of this amount 552 car-loads went 
to Jersey City, 35 to Boston, and 198 to 
Philadelphia. Seven cents per quart is 
the estimated price realized, of which three 
cents is supposed to be clear gain. Exclu- 
sive of the cost of cultivation and marketing, 
this is considered a paying rate. 








Tue Bermuda farmers having gone into 
more vegetables than usual this spring for 
our benefit, are somewhat disappointed in 
the results, the market here not paying so 
well as last year, owing to our own more 
favorable season. 

Stone Fruit.—It is suggested that the 
use of liquid manure at the time the stones 
are forming in young fruit, would greatly 
assist in the productiveness of such fruit 
trees. 

IN May, the first number of a new German 
monthly appeared under the name of Zhe 
Vegetarian Fournal for Maternal Regimen. 


| It is issued simultaneously at St. Gallen and 
| Berlin. 
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True philosophy is a revelation of the Divine will manifested in creation ; it harmonizes with all truth, and can not with impunity be neglected. 





THE ORIGIN. OF MAN. 
GLEANINGS FROM THE WORKS OF DISTINGUISHED SCIENTISTS. 


Se question of the existence of prehis- | dred thousand years old. In the Pleisto- 
toric human remains in the different | cene age there existed a race of hunters and 
strata of the earth has long been a subject | fishers in Central Europe, closely allied in 
of controversy among geologists, many of | size and habits with the modern Esquimaux. 
whom formerly insisted, with pertinacity, on | In the old glacial drift of Scotland the relics 
the recent origin of such skeletons as were | of men are discovered with those of the 
found in the cavern of Durfort, and those | fossil elephant. They are supposed to ante- 
fossiliferous forms embedded in the solid | date the period when Europe was flooded 
rock of Guadalupe. Late discoveries, how- ! by a cataclysm of ice and snow, which de- 
ever, have settled the matter, and indubit- | scended in the manner of glaciers from the 
ably proved that human remains and human | polar regions to southerly latitudes, altering 
works exist in formations which, however | the temperature from a torrid to a glacial 
geologically recent, are historically exceed- | condition, and destroying countless species 
ingly remote ; the most advanced scientists | of animals, but from which man escaped. 
insisting on a date at least fifty thousand | Even in that primitive condition human 
years back. These fossil remains of human | relics indicate the possession of that germ 
beings are accompanied by rude instruments, | of civilization, the knowledge of the pro- 
which serve as a grade of the periods of | duction of artificial heat, by making a fire. 
man’s history by their indications of distant | The caves that have been examined in 
chronological order. Thus they are found | France and other*countries furnish for the 
with implements of chipped flint, polished | stone age such implements as axes, knives, 
stone, bone and bronze. These indicate that | lance and arrow points, scrapers, and ham- 
man in his origin was rude, living on fruits, | mers. The change from what may be term- 
then roots, then shell-fish, spending his days | ed the “ chipped” to the “ polished ” stone 
in hunting and fishing. These low and rude | period is very gradual. It coincides with 
grades of the human family can be traced | the domestication of the dog, an epoch in 
back to the “ Tertiary ” times. They are sup- | hunting life. ‘It embraces thousands of 
posed to be contemporary with the southern | centuries.” The appearance of arrow-heads 
elephant, the rhinoceros, leptorhinus and the | betokens the invention of the bow, and the 
hippopotamus ; perhaps he lived even in the | rise of man from a defensive to an offensive 
“Miocene” age with the mastodon. In| mode of life. The introduction of barbed 
“peat beds” under the remains of certain | arrows shows how inventive talent was dis- 
trees, which in those localities have long | playing itself. Then bone and horn tips 
been extinct, these relics are found, as well | proclaim the pursuit of smaller game, per- 
as in shell-mounds of vast extent in the | haps birds, in the chase ; there are also bone 
vicinage of the sea, yet in certain instances | whistles, which testify to man’s companion- 
fifty miles away; formations of a date an- | ship with his dog or other hunters. The 
terior to the bronze age, but posterior to that | scraping - knives of flint point to a period 
of the great extinct mammals, and not less, | when skins began to be used for clothing, 
it is declared by geologists, than one hun-! and the rude bodkins and needles beside 
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them were evidently employed in the manu- 
facture of garments. Necklaces and brace- 
lets of perforated shells make their appear- 
ance in proofof the early buddings of person- 
al vanity ; as do the instruments used in the 
preparation of pigments for painting and 
others for tatooing the body. Batons of 
rank bear witness to the institution of social 
organizations. The germs of art among 
these primeval races are left in pieces of 
ivory and flakes of bone. They represent 
the animals contemporaneous with them— 
mammoths, reindeer. One of these pre- 
historic delineations is ‘‘a man harpooning 
a fish ; another a hunting scene of nude men 
armed with the dart.” Manis the only ani- 
mal possessing the power to picture external 
forms and make a fire. Evidences of the 
latter are found in the earliest formations 
where his relics occur. In the bronze age 


appear indications of an agricultural mode 
of life, succeeding mere hunting and fishing. 
Let it not be supposed that the periods into 
which geologists have found it convenient to 
divide the progress of man in civilization are 
abrupt epochs, which hold good for the 


whole race. On the contrary, we find some of 
these “ages” or periods represented by 
living nations, as for instance the Indians of 
America, who are only just now emerging 
from the stone age! They are still to be 
seen using arrows tipped with flakes of flint. 
These investigations, it should also be re- 





membered, have only within the last decade 
resulted in these discoveries, and the coun- 
tries supposed to be the first home of man 
have not yet been subjected to the investi- 
gations of geologists. It is difficult to as- 
sign (asserts a distinguished Professor of 
the science) a shorter date for the last gla- 
ciation of Europe than a quarter million 
years, yet human existence antedates that ! 
But not only are we confronted by these 
grand facts as to the antiquity of our his- 
tory ; we have others which appear to indi- 
cate a gradual development of our special 
powers. Science has recognized the maxim, 
“Parts never spring from nothing, but are 
evolved or developed from those already in 
existence,” and as if to establish this doc- 
trine, each individual man accomplishes in 
himself successive modifications of exist- 
ence. ‘For nine months his type of life 
is aquatic, then it becomes aerial, then his 
mode of nutrition is changed. In due time 
organs adapted to a difference in food, the 
teeth, appear. Then the stages of child- 
hood and youth develop further his bodily 
form and intellectual faculties. With man- 
hood new ideas, new passions influence him. 
And when many years have matured all his 
faculties, there ensues a decline. Hence 
behold an analogy to the universal law that 
has governed the countless myriads who 
have peopled the earth.” 
VIRGINIA DURANT COVINGTON. 





SPELLING REFORM. 


—— philologists appear to be 

in earnest about introducing a method 
of spelling which shall have some claim to 
regularity and reason. At the last meeting 
of the American Philological Association, 
in New York, Professor Whitney, of Cam- 
bridge, presented a report which embodies 
the convictions of a committee appointed 
to consider the question of a reformed 
orthography. The report contains the 
following recommendations: 

“1, The true and the sole office of alpha- 
betical writing is faithfully and intelligibly 
to represent spoken speech, so-called « his- 
torical’ orthography being only a conces- 
sion to the weakness of prejudice. 


] 


| 





“2. The ideal of an alphabet is that 
every sound should have its own unvarying 
sign, and every sign its own unvarying 
sound. : 

“3. An alphabet intended for use by a 
vast community need not attempt an exhaust- 
ive analysis of the elements of utterance or 
a representation of the nicest varieties ot 
articulation, though it may well leave room 
for the unavoidable play of individual and 
local pronunciation. 

“4. An ideal alphabet would seek to 
adopt for its characters forms which should 
suggest the sounds signified, and of which 
the resemblances should, in some measure, 
represent the similarities of the sounds. 
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But for general practical use there is no ad- 
vantage in a system which aims to depict 
in detail the physical processes of utter- 
ance. 

“5. No language has ever had, or is 
likely to have, a perfect alphabet ; and in 
changing and amending the mode of writ- 
ing of a language already long written, re- 
gard must necessarily be paid to what is 
practically possible, quite as much as to 
what is inherently desirable. 

“6. To prepare the way for such a 
change the first step is to break down, by 
the combined influence of enlightened 
scholars and of practical educators, the im- 
mense and stubborn prejudice which re- 
gards the established modes of spelling al- 
most as constituting the language, and as 
having a sacred character in themselves 
preferable to others. All cogitation and all 
definite proposals of reform are to be wel- 
comed, as far as they work in this direction. 

“7. An altered orthography will be un- 
avoidably offensive to those who are first 
called upon to use it, but any sensible and 
consistent new system will rapidly win the 
hearty preference of the mass of writers. 





“8. The Roman alphabet is so widely 
and firmly established in use among the 
leading civilized nations that it cannot be 
displaced in adapting it to improved use 
for English. The efforts of scholars should 
therefore be directed towards its use with 
uniformity, and in conformity with other 
nations,” 

Words should be spelled as they are pro- 
nounced, and wice versa. Every one 
familiar with phonography entertains a dis- 
like not unmixed with contempt for the 
labored, incongruous, and absurd colloca- 
tions of letters and sounds which a vast num- 
ber of words in common use with English- 
speaking people present. Hence it is that 
phonographic writers have been foremost to 
advocate a change in the methods of spell- 
ing which would simplify the education of 
children and reduce the labor of those 
whose pursuits require a good deal of writ- 
ing. Weare of opinion that it would not 
be difficult to introduce a practicable sys- 
tem, based upon the Roman form of letters. 
The experiments of Messrs. Burns & Co., 
in indicating vowel sounds by the ordinary 
letters, show that it can be done. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND THE FAMILY. 
PERCEPTION—THE WINDOW OF THE MIND. 


WE have called attention, in general 
terms, to the training of the in- 
tellect, to the different departments of 
intellectual development, or the differ- 
ent ranges of faculties through which 
knowledge is brought to the under- 
standing. It will make the subject 
explicit, if we analyze the intellectual 
faculties more in detail, and we invite 
the reader to the consideration of the 
first intellectual faculty, which acts as a 
door or window to the mind. 
INDIVIDUALITY. 
Individuality is the first faculty called 
into action in intellectual effort. It rec- 
ognizes the existence of things, the 





divisibility of matter ; it is the faculty 
which separates one thing from another. 
A person with but an indifferent develop- 
ment or activity of it may look ata 
brick wall, within fifty yards of his 
point of observation, and to him it is 
one great mass ; it is a wall, and that is 
all that it amounts to. Another, who 
has Individuality large and active, will 
see the tiers of bricks, and looking 
still closer, he will see that these tiers 
are made up of separate blocks of mat- 
ter, and after a while, he sees that the 
wall is made up of fifty thousand in- 
dividual bricks, laid in tiers in such a 
manner as to break joints, and thereby 
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give strength to the structure. To 
him, therefore, the wall is more than a 
great single mass of matter ; it is made 
up of individual masses, and he recog- 
nizes these individual components of 
the wall. 

This faculty should be cultivated by 
those in whom it is not naturally strong, 
in order to make it more active and in- 
fluential. The young should have their 
attention directed to things as separate 
from everything else. Things should 
be individualized, specialized, regarded 
in severalty. 

NATURAL LANGUAGE OF INDIVIDUALITY, 


The natural language of this faculty 
is, * Let me see!” and those in whom 
it is well developed, put their heads for- 
ward when they look at objects that are 
miles away, as if they would push the 
faculty towards the object which inter- 
ested it. Publishers of illustrated his- 


tory appeal to this faculty by their pic- 
tures and illustrations ; Lence the pic 
torial papers are popular, excite inter- 
est, and impress the facts and details 
of a subject most vividly upon the 


mind of the reader and observer. 
Though we may hear or read the state- 
ment that the cars ran over an embank- 
ment thirty feet high, and were piled up 
in an indiscriminate heap, broken and 
shattered, we look for the illustrated 
weeklies for a picture of the scene ; and 
it is sometimes a feast for Mirthfulness 
and Comparison to observe the differ- 
ence between the pictures of two of the 
leading illustrated papers which pro- 
fess to present the same scene. So 
thoroughly has the mind of the public 
been trained to look for a picture of 
whatever disaster occurs, that the pic- 
ture of a burning ship at sea, with the 
passengers leaping overboard and strug- 
gling in the waves, or an illustration 
of an explosion, which, like the burn- 
ing ship, was not seen at all by the 





artist, the picture of which he makes 
up solely from imagination, or from 
some rough sketch or description, are 
eagerly expected ; and the observing 
faculties, Individuality as the leader, 
must see. the picture in order to get a 
vivid sense of the scene. 

It is well known that if we see an ava- 
lanche, a ship Jaunched, or wrecked on 
the rocks, a great conflugration, or a rail- 
road catastrophe, it will make an im- 
pression upon the mind that will haunt 
us for weeks. We never can forget its 
horrors, though we might be glad to do 
so. Illustrations of travel, mountains, 
rivers, towns, and all sorts of scenery, 
make the book which contains them 
sought for, and when faithfully done, a 
man seems fo have traveled among all 
nations, witnessed every scene, and 
would instantly know the places de- 
picted if he could be, while asleep, set 
down in them. 

ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 

The map, in the study of geography, 
illustrates another use of Individuality, 
together with several of the other percep- 
tive faculties. Since geographical atlases 
have become universal, we have to ap- 
peal to persons nearly three-quarters of 
a century old, to recall the delight 
which was occasioned by the first school 
atlases. The committing to memory of 
descriptions of countries, rivers, towns, 
lakes, etc., in the olden time, though true 
in fact, brought little knowledge to the 
mind, and no training of the mind in, 
fact, but that of verbal memory and 
imagination. Not only do children’s 
picture books and primers demand illus- 
tration in these days, but cyclopedias 
and quarto-dictionaries must be full of 
illustrations to be saleable. Fifteen 
years ago the American Cyclopedia was 
considered a treasure in literature and 
science, but there was not an illustra- 
tion in its sixteen volumes. During this 
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Centennial year the same work is under- 
going revision, and to make it comport 
with the spirit of the times, it is full of 
beautiful illustrations. Twenty years 
ago it would answer to describe, in 
appropriate language, any object of in- 
terest. Now the rattlesnake, for in- 
stance, must not only be depicted as a 
whole, but the poisonous fangs must be 
exhibited in the dissected head, and the 
rattle also must be shown, and its struc- 
ture defined as well as explained. So 
of birds, fishes, animals, insects, and 
mechanical structures, and these illus- 
trations may be called painting speech, 
and speaking to the eyes. 
INSTRUCTION THROUGH THE EYE. 

This faculty is one of the group which 
is addressed by object-teaching, and we 
hardly need say that those who have 
the whole range of organs across the 
brows poorly developed (see fig. 15), 
should be trained with more assiduity 
and continued effort than those who 
have the faculties strongly marked; 
for training improves the faculties, by 
strengthening and developing the organs 
through which they are manifested. 
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Those who have them large will grasp 
the truth as fast as it can be depicted ; 
nevertheless, our proposed classification 
in respect to pupils who have these 
organs large and small, is to be insist- 
ed on. Because those in whom Indi- 
viduality is large, with the concurrent 
faculties, will travel over five times as 
much ground, in a given course of in- 
struction, or in a given time, 2s those 
can in whom they are moderately de- 
veloped. They would accomplish, then, 
as much in one session as the others 
would in five, and it is only fair that 
those who are rapid in the acquisition 
of that knowledge which comes by ob- 
servation, should not be hindered by 
those in whom these faculties are weak ; 
besides, the studies which depend upon 
reflection and meditation, may come to 
those reasoners with five times more 
ease and success than they will to these 
practical minds, and they may really 
get through the course in the same 
| time ; but both, if not properly classed, 
would be twice as long as necessary in 
getting through. Netson Sizer. 


(Po be continued.) 








PATENT MEDICINES. 


Si editor of the Manufacturer and 

Builder has something to say in an- 
swer to a lady correspondent with regard 
to the use of patent medicines, which is in 
agreement in the main with our own views. 
The patent medicine trade has increased 
vastly within a few years, to the prejudice 
and damage of the “regular” - prescription 
business of the pharmaceutists, and of 
course to the damage of the doctors who 
give prescriptions. Such people at large 
are anxious to economize in the medicine 
line, and finding many of their symptoms, 
real and imaginary, glibly spun off in the 
advertisements of quacks, who commend 
“wonderful discoveries”’ as competent to 
meet the exigencies of any malady, they 


send the required dollar and receive a large 
bottle of stuff which will last a month 
more or less. How much is saved? A 
doctor’s visit would cost at least that, and 
then his prescription, which might be all 
taken in a day, might cost another dollar; 
and. how many more visits and prescriptions 
might be inflicted—who could tell? But let 
us read the experience of the M/. and B., 
and see if it be safe always to trust to adver- 
tised “ remedies” : 

“Our respect for truth is greater than 
our gallantry, and if we believed in the use 
of patent medicine, we would say so, even 
at the risk of disappointing a lady ; but for- 
tunately, in this case, we can be gallant 
and truthful at the same time, and please 
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the lady by telling the truth. Our fair cor- | 
respondent is perfectly right in objecting to | 
have patent medicine administered to her, | 
even by a loving husband, who no doubt 
means well, but is at fault. The use of | 
patent medicine is very dangerous, because 
one does not know what he is taking, and 
by continued use the constitution may be 
permanently ruined, as is so often the case 
with ladies who use certain cosmetics year 
after year, and thereby slowly introduce a 
poison into the system. As a useful exam- 
ple we will give the reason why we ban- 
ished all patent medicine from the house 
forever. Having a severe cough, we had 
prepared a little draught of liquorice, san- | 
guinaria, marubia, and nitrate of soda, and 
had this beside the bed to take during the | 
night when the cough became troublesome, 

while our better-half had procured a patent | 
liniment for application to a bruise. The 

bottles happened to be nearly alike, and 
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during the night we mistook one bottle for 
the other, and swallowed a good dose of 
the liniment. We experienced an interior 
fiery sensation which we should not wish to 
have ever repeated. Take an antidote, was 
the advice given at once; but what is the 
antidote to be taken when you do not know 
what the poison is? So we confined our- 
selves to milk, sugar, raw eggs, and such 
remedies as could not possibly do any harm, 
and after some temporary alarm, but more 


| suffering, we were soon all right again, but 


made a vow against all medicines the nature 
of which is not known to us.” 

A sensible resolution, which might be 
extended to the exclusion of all drug 
preparations—for to now the nature of 
any one of them, and its positive effect in a 
given case, are points involved in so much 
doubt, that we wonder how sensible men 
can prescribe, and wise men swallow any 
composition of the apothecary. 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


[The mind is the man. 


Farming, in the highest sense, is not simply doing the hard work necessary. This can be 


done by muscie when directed by brains, The true farmer is he who can plan, direct, and control skillfully.] 


Shrinkage of Dried Fruit.—It 
may be a matter of interest to those who 
contemplate drying fruit, and who have 
never noted the amount of shrinkage the 
various kinds make in the process of drying, 
to know exactly what that. waste is. For 
the benefit of readers, the /xter-Ocean has 
compiled the following table, showing the 
loss by evaporation by the Alden process, 
of 100 pounds of the kinds of fruit named, 
and the number of pounds of dried fruit 
that will remain at the close of the process. 
Drying in the open air the loss will be a 
little more, but the difference is so little 
that it may be reckoned the same in busi- 
ness calculation : 

Pounds 

Fruit. green fruit. 
Apples........100 
Peaches....... 100 
Apricots 


Percent. Pounds 
of waste. dried fruit 
88 12 

I2 

14 


Grapes 

Blackberries . . 100 
Pitted cherries.100 
Gooseberries . . 100 


Transplanting Trees in Fall or 





Spring.—Mr. W. H. Ragan, Secretary 
of the Indiana Horticultural Society, gives 


his views on the above subject thus, in the 
Indiana Farmer: The principle through 
which successful propagation of plants, by 
artificial means, is insured, is a temperature 
of the soil in which the cutting is inserted 
and a lower degree surrounding the top. 
Such conditions stimulate the root and re- 
tard leaf growth. A cutting inserted in 
soil heated from below will strike root 
retard leaf growth. A cutting inserted in 
soil heated from below will strike root, as 
the gardeners term it, long before any ap- 
parent growth manifests itself above 
ground. This tendency is in accord with 
a natural law that demands, first, the per- 
manency of the plant resources before a 
supply can be demanded therefrom. When 
these conditions are reversed, we see leat 
growth developed, with flattering prospects 
of success, when a few days of dry 
weather intervening causes the plant to 
wither and die. On examination we find 
no root growth to supply the heavy drain 
by the Seode foliage upon the plant, 
rendering death only a question of time. 
Now, a tree transplanted early in the 
fall has the advantage of having its roots 
in warm soil, while its top is in the cool 
atmosphere, conditions almost analogous 
to the artificial means adopted by the 
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propagation. A transplanted tree, with a 
large portion of its roots lost in digging, 
becomes very much like a rootless cutting, 
requiring similar treatment to insure its 
growth. A tree transplanted early in the 
tall, while the ground is yet warm, will 
form numerous fibrous roots before cold 
weather, which, if protected by the 
mounding process referred to in a previous 
article, will be ready in the spring to con- 
tribute to the wants of the tree when 
drawn on by the developing foliage. Thus 
the propriety of covering the roots warm 
and securely for the winter will become ap- 
parent to the planter, as this tender 
— will be easily damaged by the 
eavings of the frosts and winds of winter, 
when your tree becomes even worse off 
than if removed in the spring. This mound 
of earth should be removed when spring 
opens. 

Trees transplanted in the spring have the 
reverse conditions of the fall planting to 
contend with, viz., a high atmospheric 
temperature, tending to develop foliage, and 
a low temperature of the soil, retarding 
root growth, often resulting fatally, as in 
the case of the cutting referred to, when 
overtaken by a period of drought. The re- 
sults of fall and spring planting, in favor 
of the former, are more apparent in case 
of trees of large growth, being due to the 
greater proportional mutilation of the root, 
and the larger expanse of evaporating sur- 
face in the foliage. Such being the case, 
the reader will readily perceive the impor- 
tance of transplanting large deciduous trees 
early in the fall. 


To Preserve Eggs.—A lady ad- 
vises: “ Put them in a colander, fill it 
up to the top, and then pour boiling water 
over them. This will keep them from 
spoiling. Then put the small ends down- 
wards in oats or bran—oats being the 
best—and pack them away till ready for 
use. Eggs done in this way will keep 
many months, and will be found when 
used to be as fresh as if just laid.” 

She does not suggest the quantity of boil- 
ing water to a given number of the hen pro- 
duct—would it not be well? 


Tillage by Steam.—Farmers are 
invited to purchase a wagon-mounted 
portable engine on exhibition at the Exposi- 
tion, and to run their threshers with it. 
With its aid five hundred bushels of wheat 
and four hundred bushels of oats are said 
to have been threshed by an Ohio farmer 
in ten hours. A water space entirely sur- 
rounds the fire-box; no ash-pan is used ; 
and in order still further to prevent all 
danger of fire, an improved spark arrester 
is attached to the machine. Wood, coal, 
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or any kind of fuel can be burned without 
running the risk of burning the barn like- 
wise. 


A New Barometer.—The St. 
Louis 7zmes gives the following description 
of a meteorological instrument now in use 
near that city ; perhaps some of our coun- 
try friends would like to experiment in a 
similar manner: 

“Out at the Lafayette Park police station 
they have a weather prophet which eclipses 
Tice and all the barometers in the neigh- 
borhood. It is a frog of the genius Ay/a, 
more familiar to the general reader as the 
tree-toad. Hunt, the superintendent of the 
park, was mildly abusing his barometer 
one day for misleading him, when the offi- 
cer on the beat, an old frontiersman, said 
he would show him a trick. He took a 
glass jar and put into it some stones and a 
couples of inches of water. Then he 
whittled out a little wooden ladder and put 
it in the jar. After some lively scrambling, 
a tree-toad was caught, chucked in, and a 
tin top screwed on. The weather indica- 
tor was complete. When it is going to be 
fair weather that toad roosts on the top 
round of the ladder, solemnly blinking the 
hours away. From twelve to fifteen hours 
before a change to bad weather, the 
‘general,’ as they call him, begins to 
climb down, and hours before a storm sets in 
he squats himself on a stone, and with his 
head just above the surface of the water, 
peers aloft at the coming storm. Let the 
weather be changeable and ‘shifting,’ as 
‘Old Prob’ says, and the toad goes up 
and down that ladder like a scared middy. 
When it is fair and the toad roosts aloft, 
his skin is of light grayish green. When 
the change comes, the skin turns black as 
the toad goes down the ladder, repenee | a 
jet, shining black by the time he reaches 
the bottom. The fame of the toad has 
spread through the Lafayette Park neigh- 
borhood.” 


A country gentleman some time 
since drained an unprofitable wet field, and 
was one day watching the result, when a 
farmer came up to him and said: “ Sir, 
you have a beautitul crop.” “ Yes, I have,” 
was the rejoinder. “How did you get 
it?” was asked. “Brains,” was the re- 
ply “What, manure the field with 

rains?” was further inquired. “ Oh, 
yes.” The farmer opened his eyes, and 
said, “ Why, sir, where did ye get ‘em ?” 


This Year’s Crops.—The wheat 
crop of the United States for 1876 is es- 
timated to average from 12 to 15 bushels 
per acre, while the fosszb/e yield has been 
shown by reports to be over 70 bushels. 
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Corn.—In the case of Indian corn, | yield of 5 tons and over, as shown by 
the great staple of the country, the average | Various successful farmers. 


product is not more than 35 bushels er | Potatoes.—The average product of 
acre, though crops of 150 bushels and over potatoes is not far from 75 bushels per acre, 


have been well attested, and one crop of | a : - rad 
200 bushels has been reported and authen- | ae ph ay ling wi gta 


ticated by Dr. Parker, of South Caro-! 
lina. | Roots.—There are some root crops 
: | that produce on an average less than 200 
Hay.—The yield of hay for the whole | bushels per acre, which, according to 
country is not much over one ton per acre, | authentic records, have occasionally yielded 


~ t+ - —— Oa 


- 


a 


on a general average, against a fosszb/e | over sixteen hundred bushels. 
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THE “REACTION” IN PHRENOLOGY. 

T the “ University Convocation,” which 

was held recently in Albany, N. Y., Dr. 
O'Leary, of Manhattan College, read a 
paper on Aphasia, in which allusion was 
made to the views of certain anatomists 
with regard to the location of a nervous 
In the 
course of the discussion which followed 


centre for the faculty of language. 


the presentation of this paper, a Dr. Wil- 
son, of Cornell University, is reported to 
have ventured some remarks with the view 
“to warn students against accepting too 
hastily the doctrine of the localization of 
specific classes of mental phenomena with 
special parts of the brain. He thought 
there had been too much tendency in that 
direction, though he believed a reaction had 
begun.” Two or three years ago the brisk 
hostility of Professor Wilder to Phrenology 





brought out two or three replies from this 
journal, in which the Professor’s objections 
were discussed and refuted in a purely 
scientific manner. The discussion resulted 
in some advantage in the way of convincing 
several students of Cornell, of the sound- 
ness of phrenological principles. To this 
incident Dr. Wilson may allude in the quo- 
tation. 

As for the “reaction,” it may be true ot 
Cornell students where so much profes- 
sorial opposition has been brought to bear, 
but it is not true of other scholastic centres. 
Indeed, the interest shown in Phrenology 
by teachers, is sufficient to bring several to 
New York from the east, west, and south, 
for the special purpose of attending the 
sessions of the Phrenological Institute ; and 
these teachers are by no means below the 
average of their class in culture and capa- 
bility. One of the graduates of the Insti- 
tute has been appointed instructor in 
mental science to a western Normal Col- 
lege, which is the largest institution of the 
kind in the country, numbering upward of 
fourteen hundred students. This looks 
like “ reaction !” 

Another of the graduates of the Institute 
of Phrenology, a teacher of unusual ability, 
has been lecturing in a region of Georgia, 
as leisure from school duties permitted, and 
with results which have surprised him, the 
people being, as a class, intelligent, edu- 
cated, and prejudiced against the science, for 
the reason that they had been visited hereto- 
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fore mainly by charlatans and harpies, who 


professed to “ know all about” Phrenology, 
but who, in fact, only knew enough to im- 
pose upon the ignorant and confiding, and 
to excite the disgust of the intelligent and 


acute. We have received a testimonial 


which so abundantly shows the success of 
this zealous and self-sacrificing graduate in 
presenting the truths of science, that it de- 


serves a place here. It is a series of reso- 


lutions, couched as follows : 


PALMETTO, Ga., July 7, 1876. 
WHEREAS, We, the citizens of Palmetto 
and surrounding community, have attended 
the interesting and profitable course of lec- 
tures, given by Howell B. Parker, with 
pleasure and not without improvement ; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That we do hereby recommend 
him to any town or community as a man 
who understands his science, and as being 
fully competent to convey its true principles 
to all who may hear him, and not only its 
true principles, but also the process of its 
application to the training of the mind, as 
well in the nursery as in the school-room ; 


Resolved further, That his advice as to 
diet, exercise, and the law of balancing the 
temperaments, was simple and very useful, 
being of great importance to all ; 


And be it further resolved, That we 
recognize his platform of reform, to wit, 
“ Phrenological Societies,” as based upon 
the true principles of nature. That we 
look forward with anxiety to the time when 
such societies will be organized all over the 
whole country; for then the people will be 
informed of, and conformed to, the motto, 
“ Know thyself ;” 





Resolved further, That we tender Mr. | 
Parker our thanks for his gentlemanly | 
courtesy and warm kindness during his | 
stay with us, and we hope, ere long, to have | 
him revisit us ; 

And be it also resolved, That if the 
American Phrenological Institute in New 
York send out men as honorable, refined, 
and gentlemanly as Howell B. Parker, we 


hope it will send many where now there 
are few. 

Adopted and signed by 

Harry M. Reid, J. F. Ellington, W. E. 
Cole, H. B. Holeman, Arthur Hutchinson, 
G. C. Loony, W. L. Zellers, J. T. Beck- 
man, Dr. O. R. Longim, Dr. H. L. John- 
ston, Dr. J. H. Watkins, Miss Lucy Rodgers, 
Mrs. J. T. Beckman, Mrs. Jack Johnson, 
Mrs. John R. Smith, Mrs, E. H. Looney, 
Mrs. C. D. Crawley, Mrs. N. J. Zellers, Mrs. 
Mattie Condor, Miss E. A. Holeman, and 
about twenty others. 

Among these are several physicians and 
teachers, a lawyer or two, a minister and 
several merchants, all, however, represent- 
ing the best class of Palmetto society. This 
certainly looks like “ reaction !”’ 

Another student and graduate of the In- 
stitute, whose labors as a teacher of mental 
have 
their locus in New England, writes of the 


science according to Phrenology, 


lively interest which has been shown by the 
citizens of the towns where he has lectured 
—an interest which jis substantially repre- 
sented by his net receipts of one hundred 
dollars and upward per week. Still another 
sign of “ reaction*!” 


7 


VERY MUCH TO THE POINT, EH? 


RECENT number ofthe Wine Dealers’ 
Gazette contains an article entitled 





“Empiricism in Morals,” in which the 
writer has run together a series of state- 
ments bearing upon the use of alcoholic 
beverages, but by no means presenting a 
synthetic argument in their behalf. It isan 
attempt—one by no means discreet, consid- 
ering the subject involved —to turn the 
weapons of two or three eminent thinkers, 
and to show that they are off their right 
track when they denounce dram-drinking 
with sharp and positive logic, and array 
against it the facts of analytic science. 
First, the writer quotes Plutarch thus* 
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“The wise man is not continent, but tem- 
perate or moderate; the fool only is conti- 
nent, and he only runs to excess.” An ex- 
traordinary quotation of itself, especially 
when the apparent contradiction is con- 
sidered of continence leading to excess. 
But as if the saying were not fallacious 
enough in itself, a parenthesis is introduced 
into the quotation, by which it is made to 
appear that the term “continent”’ as used 
by the eminent Greek biographer, signifies 
“a total abstainer” in the modern sense. 
We will accord to the readers of the W. 
D. Gazette sufficient discernment to doubt 
the propriety of such a definition. The 
context will not sustain it. 

But the above is a minor topic for criti- 
cism. A little lower in the article we are 


greeted with a quotation from Dr. B. W. 


Richardson, the London physician, whose 
recent publications, embodying the experi- 
ence and observations of a long and exten- 
sive practice, have been welcomed by the 
whole medico-scientific world. The quota- 
tion is this: “To escape the evils arising 
from the use of alcohol there is only one 
perfect course, namely, to abstain from 
alcohol altogether. A man or woman who 
A man or 
woman who indulges at all is unsafe.” The 


abstains is healthy and safe. 


inquisitive reader will find it in “ Diseases 
of Modern Life,” and he will find many 
more of similar import, and numerous illus- 
trations in confirmance, in that work, and 
others in the Cantor Lectures “On Alco- 
hol,” by the same author. 

Now, how does our neighbor of the W. 
D. Gazette meet this sweeping averment ? 
By clear, solid reasoning, and with an array 
of facts whose oppugnant testimony bears 
as sharply upon the point as the facts mar- 
shalled by Dr. Richardson in his books? 
Let us quote: 

“As we have already intimated, this is a 





very popular fallacy with a large class ot 
modern reformers, and it is to be regretted 
that men should be found in the medical 
and clerical professions, of high standing 
and attainments, to give it the sanction of 
their approval. It would seem that a 
moment's dispassionate consideration would 
convince any one that the proposed remedy 
is utterly impractical and highly delusive. 
Let us see if it isnotso. It says: ‘Glut- 
tony comes from feasting. Avoid all feast- 
ing—eat only coarse and plain food, and in 
barely sufficient quantities to maintain life 
and health, and you will never be a glutton. 
Eschew all elegance and ornament in dress ; 
make no beginning in that line, and you 
will surely escape the evils of foppishness 
and ruinous extravagance. Never play any 
game of chance, and you will never become 
a gambler.’ Let wine and all alcoholic 
beverages severely alone, and you cannot 
become a drunkard.’” 

Again: “It is an old and approved com- 
mercial maxim, ‘Nothing risked, nothing 
gained.’ The same rule holds good in 
morals. It is not by being far removed 
from temptation to excess and intemper- 
ance that man finds his highest develop- 
ment, but in being firm and strong in the 
midst of temptation. The rule proposed, 
if fully and faithfully carried out, would 
give to the great enterprises of the day 
their death-blow—stagnation and paralysis 
would énsue, in social as well as business 
life, and earth be but the bleak hiding-place 
of a herd of pusillanimous wretches, in- 
stead of the civilized home of fair women 
and brave men.” 


Thus, under an appearance of wif and non- 
sequitur moralizing, the advocate of cock- 
tails and cobblers, seeks to avoid the force 
of a statement which proceeds from the high- 
est of medical authority, and terms it “em- 
pirical,” when it is founded upon irrefuta- 
ble facts, very many of which must be well 
known to him, if he be as familiar with the 
toxicological compounds represented by the 
W. D. Gazette, as his relation to that 
organ implies. He made a serious mistake 
in taking up Dr. Richardson, and treating 
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him as an “empiric.” Had he asked the 
opinion of any well-informed American 
physician, with regard to that member of 
the Royal Society, he would doubtless have 
been counseled not to aim his pop-gun in 
that direction. 





a 


ARE WE A LYING PEOPLE? 
WEEKLY religious paper not long 


A 


morality of the times, and drew the un- 


since commented sharply upon the 


pleasant inference that the American people 
are pretty generally liars. We regret that 
a Christian man, and one who is set as a 
conservator of public morality, should feel 
forced to the expression of so severe a judg- 
ment. At the same time our experience in 
the world of secular affairs has been exas- 
perating enough to incline us to echo his 
conclusion. Even now, when society is 
complaining of the hardness of the times, 
when business of nearly every sort is de- 
pressed, it seems difficult to find the indi- 
vidual who will meet promptly the terms of 
an engagement and fully earn the price of a 
service. Your shoemaker or tailor will as- 
sure you in emphatic terms that your shoes 
or coat will be ready on a givenday. That 
day comes, and you call at the shop of one 
or the other, and instead of finding the 
dressing for the feet or the body neatly 
wrapped in paper awaiting your demand, 
you are met with bland excuses to the effect 
that the workman to whom your job was 
assigned had so much to do or was so sick 
that it was impossible to be ready for you. 
Or you are coolly told that it was supposed 
that you were not in so much of a hurry as 
a Mr. Snifkens, who is going away and must 
have his wardrobe completed, and therefore 
your convenience was subordinated. Your 
laundress or laundryman promises solemn- 
ly to have your linen ready for you at a cer- 
tain‘hour of a given day. You endeavor 





to impress her or him with the importance 
of your receiving the freshened articles at 
that time, as you are to leave town an hour 
or two afterward. “ Yes, yes, you shall cer- 
tainly have them,” is the stock reply. The 
time of their delivery arrives, passes, and 
they do not appear, and you are compelled 
to go without an extra change of interior 
garments, or defer your departure. 

Steamboats and railway trains advertised 
to leave at certain hours are found to linger 
in dock or depot long after the time, and 
passengers chafe and fret under the delay to 
which they are thus subjected. But for the 
loss of time, engagements, convenience, 
however important to individuals, there is 
apparently no redress. Corporations may 
conspire thus against the peace and wealth 
of communities as much as they please, and 
with impunity. 

In business affairs men holding “ respect- 
able” positions fail to meet positive engag:- 
ments and occasion loss in time and money 
to others, and the treat such matters with 
indifference that is amazing to one of sensi- 


tive conscientiousness. 
Perhaps the trouble lies in the “times.” 
Yes, it is doubtless so. 


And the people 
make the “times.” Were it not for ow 
faith in the interior moral strength of the 
masses of the population, and our belief 
that the inconsistencies and falsities so 
much complained of are products of the 
friction and exacerbations of an outer and 
more or less artificial life which is not a 
true expression of the interior and real, we 
would despair of the public integrity. 





A WORD TO VOTERS. 
E are now in the midst of our quad- 
rennial contest in politics, which 
will be decided by the November election, 
and a new President made for the glory o1 


shame of the nation. At this time, when 
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the minds of citizens everywhere are over- 
flowing with patriotic fervor, and their sen- 
timents of gratitude to the noble men who 
founded the Republic are supposed to be 
earnest and true, and to inspire resolutions 
of fidelity and zealous action in the cause of 
liberty and progress for the future, it is fair 
to expect that they will choose such men 
only for leadership who are distinguished 
for high integrity and eminent capability. 
The two great civil parties—the Republican 
and the Democratic—have met in conven- 
tion and selected the men whom they 
respectively would have in the Executive 
Chair at Washington. 
people at large to decide at the ballot-box 
which shall be vested with the responsibili- 
ties and privileges of the Presidential 
We trust that very few of our 


It remains for the 


office. 
readers are so party-bound as to think that 
because an organized body of Republicans 
or Democrats has set before them certain 
men, that those men must be supported and 
voted for, irrespective of any private con- 
victions or of any information which would 
admonish a different course. It is the 
“ follow-my-leader” policy, so thoroughly 
diffused in American life, that tends to 
serious evil in politics and society. 

It is certainly becoming to each man 
who vaunts his American citizenship to ex- 
amine into the character and history of the 
persons who are set before the community 
as candidates for office ; and it is his duty 
to prefer him or them who take the highest 
place in his esteem after such examination. 
The State always needs the best talent and 
the best character in her places of trust and 
honor. 


THE INSTITUTE LECTURE COURSE. 
UR Summer Class was a success. Its 
members were intelligent, faithful, 

and persistent. Every word was garnered, 
every fact made available. With an earnest 








purpose to become proficient, every one’s at- 
tention was eagerly applied to the work in 
hand. It was really a pleasure to teach 
such students, Their acuteness and zeal 
will tell on their success. On the 1oth o 

November next the regular Annual Session; 
will be opened, and we expect the largest 
class that has ever convened at the “‘ Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology.”” People are 
now coming to understand that they can 
make the science of Human Nature useful 
to them in every field of effort. Not they 
only who wish to make phrenology and 
physiology a life profession derive profit 
from the course of instruction, but every 
professional man and every person in busi- 
ness who needs to know the character of 
men, finds the science a source of pleasure, 
power, and of profit. 

The lawyer needs to know his client, the 
jury and the witnesses ; the minister has to 
do specially with mind and character, as 
well as to teach mental and moral philoso- 
phy ; the teacher finds phrenology a special 
aid in his important work—it enables him 
to become a better teacher in every sense, 
making him more worthy of respect and 
patronage, and thus opens the way to him 
for advancement ; the physician learns how 
to analyze mind and character, and thus 
how to deal successfully with it in its normal 
and morbid states. Parents, to whom are 
committed the care and training of the 
young, find no aid equal to phrenology in 
the fulfillment of their most important task 
of molding, governing, and guiding their 
children. Indeed, all whose life and duties 
lie in the field of calling out mind, and in 
instructing or guiding it, find that a knowl- 
edge of phrenology more than doubles 
their power for good. There is a growing 
inquiry among all classes of citizens who 
come in necessary contact with talent, char- 
acter, and disposition, as to how phre- 
nology can be made available in the fulfill- 
ment of their daily duties. The good, 
who would benefit mankind, or even the 
selfish, who would know how best to gov- 
ern and guide and make people to subserve 
their interests, recognize the power and use- 
fulness of the science in the prosecution ot 
their affairs. 
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We do not, therefore, appeal to those 
only who wish to make phrenology a life 
profession to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of a course of instruction. A sales- 


man or a commercial traveler who under- 
stands phrenology will read his customer, 
and know how best to meet him, and at | 
least make him a friend for the future if he 
does not secure an order on the spot. 
Other things being equal, those who un- 
derstand Human Nature accomplish 


much 


| more than those without this knowledge. 
| To the clergyman, the lawyer, and the 
| teacher, it ought to be indispensable, and 
would be, if once its value could be clearly 
appreciated by those preparing for those 
pursuits. 

All wishing information as to the topics 
taught, duration of the course, terms, etc., 
| may write for a circular. Please address, 
| “ American Institute of Phrenology,” care 
'S. R. Wells & Co., 737 Broadway, N. Y. 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our Eorresp oudents, 


THE PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH | 


that we cannot undertake to return unavailable con- 
tributions unless the necessary postage is provided by 
the writers. 
with us through the post-office should, if they expect 
a reply, inclose the return postage—stamps being pre- 
Serred. Anonymous letters will not be considered. 


QUESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 


will be answered in this department. But one ques- 


tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- | 


pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir AN INQuiIrY FAIL. TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 


clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, | 


by the editor. 





STAMMERING. —In reply to two or 
three recent inquiries on this subject, we think 
it well to quote the advice of an exchange, 
which seems to contain much of practical value : 
““Go into a room where you will be quiet and 
alone, get some book that will interest, but not 
excite you, and sit down and read two hours 
aloud to yourself, keeping your teeth together. 
Do the same thing every two or three days, or 
once a week if very tiresome, always taking care 
to read slowly and distinctly, moving the lips, 
but not the teeth. Then, when conversing with 
others, try to speak as slowly and distinctly as 
possible, and make up your mind that you will 
not stammer. A man who followed this counsel 
says: ‘I tried this remedy, not having much 
faith in it, I must confess, but willing to do 
almost anything to cure myself of such an annoy- 
ing difficulty. I read for two hours aloud with 
my teeth together. The first result was to make 


In all cases, persons who communicate | 


my tongue and jaws ache, that is while I was 
| reading, and the next to make me feel as if 
something had loosened my talking apparatus, 
for I could speak with less difficulty imme- 
diately. The change was so great that every 
one who knew me remarked it. I repeated the 
remedy every five or six days for a month, and 
| then at longer intervals until cured.’’’ 
Worms.—Give your children an abun- 
dance of fresh, ripe fruit, blackberries, whortle- 
berries,etc.,or stewed apples, with but little sugar 
in them, at meal-time, with their brown bread or 
oatmeal porridge, and the worms ere long will 
disappear. It is the derangement of the stom- 
| ach and bowels, nduced by improper food end 
abnormal eating, which produces the intestinal 
torments. Rich cakes, butter, greasy food, 
superfine, yeast-raised, half-baked bread are not 
the things to feed children with. 
Bonanza.—A subscriber—T. W. B.— 
kindly us tells that the word “‘ bonanza” is used 
mainly by Spanish seamen, and signifies fair 
| weather, to sail with fair wind, to be prosperous, 
successful, ete 
SunpAy — SABBATH-DAy.— The day 
observed by the Hebrews as specially set apart 
for devotional purposes, was instituted by divine 
injunction, one of the ten commandments having 
special reference to it. In the early days of 
Christianity it does not seem to have been sup- 
posed that the Lord’s day, or Sunday, had taken 
the place of the Jewish Sabbath * bat the Apos- 
tles regarded it with particular veneration, being 
the day of the resurrection, and it became cut 
tomary for them to assemble on the first day of 
the week for prayer and spiritual communion. 
The only warrant for the change seems to have 
been apostolic usage. In process of time it came 
about that the first day of the week was set 
apart by law as one not to be employed in secu- 
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lar affairs. One of the earliest statutes relating 
to this day is that of the twenty-seventh of 
Henry VI., passed in the year 1449, which pro- 
hibits fairs and markets on certain feast days, 
Easter Sunday, and “other Sundays.” Subse- 
quently other statutes were passed by the Eng- 
lish Parliament, prohibiting sports and pastimes 
and other secular and pleasurable occupations. 
In this country, as in Europe, a considerable 
body of Christians observe the seventh day as 
the proper Sabbath. 


WEAVER’s MENTAL ScreNcE. This 
book is an outline of the science of Phrenology, 
written, as all this distinguished author’s books 
are, in a clear, pleasant, and popular style. As 
an introduction to the sober and seriatim study 
of Phrenology, we can scarcely mention any 
work which is more desirable. He discusses 
the philosophical as well as the practical feat- 
ures of the subject, furnishes very full defini- 
tions of each of the organs of the brain, and 
makes their functional activities appear in a very 
clear light by apt illustrations. We have lately 
printed a new edition of Weaver’s Work in one 
large handsome volume. 

The volume entitled “Expression” is very 
different from ‘“‘ New Physiognomy.” Sir Charles 
Bell, the author, traces the relations between the 
anatomical functions of each of the facial nerves, 
and the phases of emotion, feeling, and senti- 
ment, as wrought upon the face. ‘‘ New Phys- 
iognomy” is a work of far more comprehen- 
siveness, and particularly applied to the signs of 
character as shown by the physical contour. 


StxEP.—During sleep, the brain and 
neryous system rest. Sleep is the only repose 
which the brain gets. The muscular system may 
find opportunities for recuperation when the 
body is in a state of quietude ; but the brain is 
active while the person is awake, and so long as 
it continues active, it draws upon the vital 
functions for sustenance. 


Insect LiFE.—Every form of animated 
nature has its degree of susceptibility. All or- 
ganisms endowed with nerves are sensitive to 
injury, and, therefore, pain. The degree of suf- 
fering it is impossible to estimate, but the infer- 
ence is reasonable that there is actual suffering. 
In the case of an insect, life is of a low or special 
sort, and the experience of pain correspondingly 
80. 

LongEvity.—H., Z. Y.—The use of flesh 
is not essential to labor. Some of the most vigor- 
ous men we have met had not tasted meat for 
years. If flesh were essential to muscular activity 
and vigor, how is it that the ox, the horse, the 
hippopotamus, the gorilla, and other animals of 
tremendous muscular energy exist, as their 
natural food is vegetable exclusively? We are 
acquainted with several aged persons who sub- 
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sist almost entirely upon vegetable diet. A few 
years ago we published a sketch of a very aged 
man by the name of Folgate, who had lived 
mainly on bread-and-milk, and died at the age 
of 110 years. We meet persons now and then 
who insist that they owe their strength, health, 
and long life to the persistent use of farinaceous 
food, avoiding flesh as contributing to functional 
disturbance and nervous excitement. 





Non-DRINKERS.—Yes, persons have 
lived, and apparently lived well, without drink- 
ing. We met a man, a short time since, who 
stated that he had not drank any liquids for two 
years, and his diet consisted mainly of farina- 
ceous preparations, like brown bread, oatmeal, 
hominy, rice, a little milk being used to moisten 
them, and fruit. We are of the opinion that 
drinking is more a habit with people than a ne- 
cessity. Most people, when they drink, drink at 
improper times. They usually inundate the 
stomach at meal-time, and thus much reduce 
the power of digestion. We think that the ma- 
jority of cases of dyspepsia is due to excessive 
drinking. ° 


RHEUMATISM. —A moist climate is 
more favorable to rheumatic disorders than a 
dry one. People who live on the coast, and are 
afflicted with the rheumatic diathesis, usually 
find relief in going to some interior and elevated 
region. 

CoLp FErEt.—Inactivity of the circu- 
lation of the blood toward the extremities will 
be relieved by bathing them daily in tepid water, 
and following the bath with a thorough drying 
and rubbing. People who are troubled with 
cold feet in winter experienc? more or less dis- 
comfort from warm, perspiring feet in summer. 
A daily foot-bath at night, the feet subsequently 
being well dried, will afford much relief. Such 
people should wear shoes which will permit the 
air to reach the skin. Low-cut shoes, made of 
light cloth or canvas, would be found service- 
able. 


SILVER-SMITH — HEADACHE. — Your 
steady indoor occupation conduces to the trou- 
ble. The use of tobacco, coffee, and carbona- 
ceous food in itself would, in the process of 
time, produce a condition of the nerves and vital 
functions more or less morbid. Unless you 
make some radical change in your habits, you 
may break down soon from some serious derange- 
ment of the assimilative function. The head- 
ache is a warning which kind nature gives you, 
and you should heed it. 


AmMBITION.— The organs related to 
ambition are Firmness, Self-esteem, Approbative- 
ness, Conscienti not necessarily the last ; 
yet, in some circumstances, Conscientiousness 
proves a quickener of effort. Many ambitious 
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men, however, lack integrity, and are intent 
only upon the accomplishment of their pur- 
poses and the securing of popular considera- 
tion. 


HaIR—CURLY AND StRAIGHT.—In our 
“New Physiognomy” you will find the subject 
of hair pretty thoroughly discussed. In general 
terms, curly hair indicates an active tempera- 
ment, a lively, versatile orgunization. Straight 
hair is indicative of evenness of temper, steadi- 
ness, and thoroughness of action. Of course, 
there are many degrees and gradations. 


CoNVOLUTIONS OF Brain.—W. J. 8.— 
Look in post-office, Dallas, Texas, for answer. 
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CHEERY.— One who signs herself 
“Grandmother” writes an exceedingly pleasant 
letter, in which she details her experiences in 
drug-opathy and years of suffering through in- 
discretion and mistaken views of remedial meas- 
ures. After forty-seven years of such a life, 
and at the age of over sixty, she became ac- 
quainted with Tae Scrence oF HeattH and 
books published at this office, and now declares 
herself almost entirely cured, and that, too, 
after well-pronounced symptoms of consump- 
tion had been exhibited. Among the things 
which she claims to have learned, is “ to throw 
off bad feelings at once by your health system. 
I use neither tea or coffee, nor take so much as a 
sip of sage or catnip tea,” In enswer to her in- 
quiry with regard to the Mirror of the Mind, we 
will say that the document will be sent to any 
one on receipt of necessary postage—a three- 
cent stamp and the full address of the applicant. 


A Swarm oF B’s.—J. H. N. sends us 
the following excerpt, which is, as he says, “a 
swarm of b’s worth having ”’: 

B patient, B prayerful, B humble, B mild, 

B wise as a Solon, B meek as a child ; 

B studious, B thoughtful, B loving, B kind, 

B sure you make matter subservient to mind. 
3 cautious, B prudent, B tasteful,.B true, 

B courteous to all men, B friendly with few. 
B temperate in argument, pleasure, and wine, 
B careful of conduct, of money, of time. 

B cheerful, B grateful, B hopeful, B firm, 

B peaceful, benevolent, willing to learn ; 

B courageous, B gentle, B liberal, B just, 

B aspiring, B humble, Because thou art dust. 
B patient, circumspect, sound in the faith, 

B active, devoted, B faithful till death ; 

B honest, B holy, transparent, and pure, 

B dependent, B Christ-like, and you'll B secure. 








INTENTION. — We are unwisely in- 
clined to approve or condemn others too much 
by their actions, without making any attempt to 
discover their real intentions. If no one ever 
committed unintentional error, this might then 
be justifiable ; but such is certainly not the case. 
Mistakes, also, are not motives, and therefore 
merit neither honor nor dishonor. Good people 
always intend to do right whether they do or 
not, and this is the very reason why they are 
good people. No matter what we know, or what 
we are, what we intend to be is the only true 
test of character. Having the intention to do 
right deserves respect, and will eventually make 
things right, though at first we fail. The man 
or woman who acts from good intentions always 
and everywhere is a noble example of principle, 
regardless of all mistakes. The man of princi- 
ple is an honest man, whether he be bold or 
bashful. He is benevolent, whether he be grace- 
ful or awkward ; faithful, whether social or re- 
served ; moral, whether accomplished or unac- 
complished. If he exercise honesty s0_exces- 
sively as to lose many honorable chances if 
profit ; if he be so generous as to make im- 
proper bestowments ; if he be so faithful as to 
revere a friend in disgrace ; if he be so pious as 
to become monotonous, he is not a bad man. 
But, as a natural consequence, such a person will 
frequently commit mistakes—unintentional er- 
rors. For this, society inflicts upon him severe 
criticism, sneers, and reproach. Yet, let all the 
world lay hold on the man who intends to do 
right, and strive to keep him down, he will 
rise in spite of all, like the great orb of day as it 
emerges from the seeming depths of the uni- 
verse, and will assume his rightful position in 
the realm of excellence. Young people who 
have been brought up ander ordinary influences 
generally have more good intentions than the 
majority of adult people, yet it is true they make 
more mistakes. They intend to do right, but 
have not sufficient knowledge and experience to 
avoid committing errors. They are naturally 
more sensitive both to praise and to censure. 
They dread ridicule and criticism. Many, when 
laughed or jeered at for their mistakes, suppose 
that they are looked upon with contempt, and 
that people really consider them guilty of great 
misdemeanors ; but let every young man and 
young woman who feels hurt or embarrassed by 
such treatment be assured that by this very 
means they may reveal the highest as well as 
the most delicate sense of feeling. Great harm, 
however, results from excessive or uncontrolled 


sensitiveness. It is wrong and very injurious for 


young people to grieve day after day, or to get 
angry and spiteful about gossip caused by some 
misstep in society. If the intention were good, 
there is little disgrace attached. Mistakes in 
society are no worse than mistakes in arithmetic. 
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The rules of both must be learned by every one 
before they can practice them accurately. The 
refined and considerate will scarcely take notice 
of the mistakes of the young and inexperienced, 
unless to proffer kind advice. Yet these errors 
should not puss unnoticed. We should be ever 
conscious of them. We should be sensitive to 
error, and happy to discover it. We should not 
disdain to learn valuable lessons from it. Neither 
should we be cast down by it, but stimulated to 
persevere in the line of improvement. And last, 
but not least, we should not become arrogant, 
and lose all respect for our fellow-men and for 
the common courtesies of life, because we are 
often treated coldly and even sneered at for not 
coming up to the level of custom. Every one 
will certainly err from childhood to the grave; 
but all can keep rising in the world if they strive 
to improve and keep their motives pure. He 
that mistakes virtue’s ways may be virtuous 
still, but he that deserts them never is. M. 


A VoIcE FROM WIsconsIN.—‘‘Hart- 
ford, July 15, 1876.—S. R. Wetts & Co.—Dear 
Sirs: As no JOURNAL has come to me this month, 
I guess that my subscription has expired. I 
could do without its visits only on one condi- 
tion, and that is the same on which we are com- 
pelled to do without the visits of some departed 
friend. Iam a young man, and am often called 
queer because I take delight in such ‘ Gry read- 
ing.’ I cannot help thinking that if it is dry, I 
fail to see it. I am sure it is at least rich. The 
JOURNAL, compared with some of our publica- 
tions, is cream as compared with whipped 
skimmed milk. While I have health of body to 
earn the means, I must have the visits of such a 
dear, good friend. Enclosed please find $3.25. 
{ would like the book ‘How to Read Charac- 
ter.’ Very truly yours, D. RB. A.” 


EXPEDIENCY OF GENERAL EDUCATION. 
—Would universel education be for the best, 
considering that certain kinds of labor which 
must be performed are distasteful to refined 
minds? I cannot find a more fitting preface to 
the observations I hope to make upon this ques- 
tion than is contained in these truthful lines : 


“ How empty learning, and how vain ie art, 

Save when it guides the life and mends the 

heart.”’ 

The education which makes its possessor a 
physical, mental, and moral man, is an educa- 
tion worthy the highest reverence; and those 
who have it may be justly termed princes 
among men. Such education fits them for the 
guidance and government of themselves ; there- 
fore, it fits them to guide and govern others. 
Upon their compact and sinewy frames, deep 
chests, and broad and high foreheads is stamped 
physical, mental, and moral strength. There is 





a class of persons, very numerous now, who 
claim to be high-born. Among them are those 
who flaunt college diplomas, to rvad which would 
be to them as great a task as Czesar’s speech to a 
“sub-prep.”” Their ‘‘education” has placed 
between them and active usefulness an insur- 
mountable barrier—a vanity or ambition—the 
ultimatum of which is one of the professions. 
They know too much to plough, therefore they 
know enough to adorn a cabinet, conduct a hos- 
pital, or grace a pulpit. Theirs is the refined 
mind, to which physical labor is distasteful. The 
plough-handles would change to unseemly pro- 
portions their slender, lily hands. Such phys- 
ical action might straighten their bow-bent 
shoulders, expand their narrow chests, and seu 
free their compressed lungs. The life-giving 
oxygen of the fields might invigorate their slug- 
gish blood, and in time give breadth to their nar- 
row, triangularly-shaped foreheads. 

There is another class, and I fear it comprises 
the largest part of society, whose whole life is 
influenced by Acquisitiveness. They make every 
faculty serve the one purpose of money-getting. 
They acknowledge no higher earthly goal. In 
their selfishness, they degrade the labor by which 
they earn this coveted wealth. This is the great- 
est bane of society. It is an abortive attempt to 
secure happiness. The natural supremacy of 
the moral sentiments in the constitution of mun 
renders it impossible for him vo attain trae hap- 
piness except through their normal use. The 
stronger and more active these faculties, the 
greater the degree of happiness attainable. By 
no other means than education can these facul- 
ties be properly developed and made active. 

Such is the constitution of man, that ignorance 
and prejudice in the society in which he Jives 
impair and abridge his enjoyments. This makes 
it necessary for his advancement in morals and 
intellect, that his fellows should receive a simi- 
lar teaching. Then, that universal education 
would be for the best, must be acknowledged. 

Some say that there is no time for this general 
education. In the present state of things, I ad- 
mit it ; but that a condition of affairs which will 
allow universal education is both practicable and 
expedient, I shall endeavor to show. 

It has been estimated that four hours of labor 
each day will, with economy, procure all that is 
needed to supply man’s physical wants ; then 
let the remainder of the time be used in satisfy- 
ing his mental and moral needs. If this seems a 
low estimate, ellow two-thirds of the time to 
physical labor, and one-third to the development 
of mental and moral activity. But as beings 
possessed of an intellectual superiority, it seems 
reasonable that the education—the development 
to the highest—of this intellectuality should com- 
mand our first and fullest attention, and that the 
lower or physical facultics should be used to for- 
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ward this development. Man should accumu- 
late money just to the extent necessary to give 
comfort and strength to his physical nature, and 
his strength should be used only in giving ac- 
tivity and culture to his higher faculties. 

The discoveries in the arts and sciences, and 
the inventions in mechanics, will, ere long, force 
leisure upon the masses, which must be used 
for their education. This education must be 
aniversal. The wants of man demand it. Chari- 
ty, brotherly love, every feeling of humanity 
jJemands it. Man must be taught the science 
of his own body, and the art of treating it ra- 
tionally. He must know that every discovery 
and invention is not to be used as an aid to Ac- 
quisitiveness, but as a helper in the development 
of morals and intellect. He must learn that a 
man may be intellectual and dig ditches for a 
living. If he labors five hours in a ditch and five 
hours in the acquisition of healthful knowledge, 
he can be nearer God’s noblest work—a perfect 
man—than if he spent ten hours each day in the 
British Museum. He must learn that labor of 
whatever kind degrades no man, but that man 
may degrade any kind of labor. 

There is that in the constitution of man which, 
rightly used, might make each and every one 
great—not great as Bonaparte, Shakespeare, 
Chatham, and Wesley were great, but great in 
their harmony and usefulness, in the balance of 
their physical, mental, and moral strength. A 
man may be great and follow the plough suc- 
cessfully, if he but fullow with equal pace the 
advancing arts and sciences. The education 
which unfits a man for the plough unfits him 
for the cabinet. Universal education will re- | 
move from any kind of labor all the distasteful- | 
ness to the refined mind. O.W.CRAWFoRD. | 
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WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
It is one of the worst errors to suppose that 
there is no other path of safety except that of 
duty. 


THERE are words which are worth as much 
as the best actions, for they contain the germ 
of them all.—Mme. Swercurne. 


War is an instrument entirely inefficient 
towards redressing wrong, and multiplies in- 
stead of indemnifying losses.—JEFFERSON. 


THERE are many who talk on from ignorance 
rather than from knowledge, and who find the 
former an inexhaustible fund of conversation. 
It is astonishing how soon one’s stock of real 
knowledge runs out. 





Ir you have built castles in the air your work 
need not be lost ; that is where they should be. 
Now put foundations under them. 


Every true hero grows by patience. People 
who have always been prosperous are seldom 
the most worthy, and never the most strong. 


It is not growing like a tree 

In bulk, doth make man better be, 

Or standing like an oak, three hundred year, 

To fall a log at last, dry, bald, and sere. 

A lily of a day is fairer far in May; 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light. 

In emall proportions we just beauties see, 

And in short measures life may perfect be. 

—BeEn. Jonson. 
Mew do not make their homes unhappy be- 

cause they have genius, but because they have 
not enough genius. A mind and sentiment of 
® higher order would render them capable of 
seeing and feeling all the beauty of domestic 
ties. -W oRDSWORTH, 


THERE is no question that it is far preferable 
to remain under the influence of moderate errors 
than to be bandied about for the whole of life 
from one opinion to another, at the pleasure 
and support of superior intelligence.—SypxeEy 
SMITH. 

A New York printer, setting up a recent re- 
port of a horse race, said ‘the fool-sellers 
were busy,”’ instead of the “ pool-sellers,” but 
it did not alter the sense of the paragraph 
much. 





— 


* MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 

Potato Buas.—He said he did not care, for 
his part, if they did ruin the crop, for he had 
enough potatoes of last year’s crop to last him 
two years more at least. 


SHE was very particular, and when the dealer 
informed her that all his ice was gathered win- 
ter before last she wouldn’t give him her or- 
der. She said he couldn’t palm off his stale 
ice on her.—Norristown Herald. 


“Isn't that a beautiful piece of music ?” 
said one of Mrs. Clogger’s female boarders, 26 
she turned from the piano. “I like it very 
much,” replied Jones, “particularly those long 
rests that occur all through it.” 


An editor, wanting a line to fill the column, 

ve 

“ Shoot Folly as she flies.”.—Pors. 

In setting up the above, the printer had it 
thus : 

“ Shoot Polly as she flies.—Por!” 
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A xoune lady viewing Dom Pedro in 8t. 
Louis the other day remarked, as she fixed her | 
eyes on the carriage, “‘ lt isn’t exactly immor- | 
tality to see an Emperor, of course, but it’s a 
glimpse, at least, of King Dom come.” 

“ Wuy is it, my dear sir,” said Waffles’ land- 
lady to him the other day, ‘‘ that you newspaper 
men never get rich?’’ “I do not know,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ except that dollars and sense do 
not always travel together.” 

Tue superiority of man to nature is con- 
tinually illustrated in literature and in life. Na- 
ture needs an immense quantity of quills to 
make a goose with ; but man can make a goose 
of himself in five minutes with one quill. 


In Bath Abbey (Englan1) is to be seen the 

following : : 
“Here lies Ann Mann. 
She lived en old maid and died an old Mann.” 

An intelligent foreigner, passing through the 
streets of Philadelphia, took out his note-book 
at the end of a long walk, and made a little 
memorandum to the effect that “ eighty-per- 
centum of the population of Philadelphia are 
members of the powerful family of Roomstolet.”’ 














according to variety of combination, cannot thor 
oughly study disease or comprehend symptoms. 
Dr. Beard has sought to make his work thorough 
by procuring from all available sources of value 
—medical works, physicians, scientists, and those 
subject to the malady—pertinent data concerning 
its origin, different forms, and varied effects. 
Among the conclusions he has been led to form 
are that hey-fever is probably found all over the 
United States and in Canada ; that it is a disease 
of the brain-working rather than of the muscle- 
working class ; that it is a functional disease of 
the nervous system, arising mainly from a con- 
stitutional diathesis or hereditary predisposition; 
that it is not due to any single specific cause— 
animal or vegetable, dust, or pollen, or other 
vegetable emanations being at most but second- 
ary or tertiary causes ; that no specific (drug, we 
suppose) will be found for it, but that avoidance 
of heat, light, worry, dust, and other irritating 
atmospheric substances, and a well nourishing 
and strengthening diet and life will operate pre- 
ventively. So, too, a residence, under the cor- 
ditions just mentioned, at sea, in high latitudes, 
at the sea-shore, and in the mountains, will have 
a palliative if not remedial effect. His line of 
treatment is of the tonic order mainly—quinine, 
iron, arsenic, camphor, and electricity being men- 


| tioned as appropriate. The numerous cases illus- 











In this department we give short reviews of such | 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- | 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
or physiological science. 





Hay-FEVER ; or, Summer Catarrh: its 
Nature and Treatment. Based on Original Re- 
searches and Observations, and containing Sta- 
tistics and Details of Several Hundred Cures. 
By George M. Beard, A.M., M.D., Fellow of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, etc., 
Author of “Our Home Physician,” ete. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo, cloth, pp. 
266. Price, $1.50. 


The writing of a popular treatise on a malady 
which appears to be extending its disagreeable 
influence, irrespective of class or sex, is an effort 
which merits more than passing notice. In the 
opening remarks of the author, his suggestions 
with regard to the connection of temperamental 
susceptibility with the disease are much to the 
point, and point to his possession of some of the 
preliminary conditions of correct pathological 
diagnosis. For we hold that the physician not 
well-informed with respect to the nature of the 
human temperaments, and their differential effect 





trative of the symptomology of the disease are 


| interesting, and disclose one important feature, 
| that it is pretty closely related to gastric de- 
| rangement, or irregularity in the assimilative 


functions. The pertinence of hygienic habits of 
diet, exercise, and sleep is scarcely recognized, 
while the use of stimulants, narcotics, washes, 
and inhalations is discussed at much length. 
The fact that people of careful hygienic habits 
are rarely troubled with this form of catarrh 
seems not to have impressed him. Some of the 
correspondence with afflicted ones is noteworthy, 
particularly that of Mr. H. W. Beecher, who, like 
many others, visits the White Mountains annu- 
ally in summer-time to find relief. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: A Picture of the 
Struggles of our Infant Nation One Hundred 
Years . = John 8. C. Abbott. Ilus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. New York : 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 


This volume, the twelfth in the series of ‘‘ Pio- 
neers and Patriots,’ edited by the popular au- 
thor, is an impartial presentation of the career 
of one of the most remarkable men who ever 
lived. Franklin’s life was so involved with the 
rise of our nation that it has romantic features 
notwithstanding the plain, positive, practical 
character of the man. Mr. Abbott, in his pref- 
ace to the book, writes: ‘For half a century 
Franklin moved amid the most stupendous 
events, a graphic history of which his pen has 
recorded.” 

Of the many volumes written by a proverbially 
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instructive author, this is particularly adapted 
to the use of youth, and will be found to possess 
all the fascination of a thrilling romance, with 
lessons of truth and experience. 

We regret to learn of the serious illness of Mr. 
Abbott, from which he does not expect to re- 
cover. In the preface to this volumc he states 
that “this is not improbably the last book I 
shall write. * * * I have now attained the 
age of three score years and ten.’’ Benjamin 
Franklin is his fifty-fourth volume of an histori- 
eal or biographical cast. 


WoMEN’s SECRETS; or, How to be Beau- 
tiful. By Lou. Capsadell. New York: The 
Authors’ Publishing Company. 


Within the space of sixty moderate-sized pages 
a variety of suggestions—old, new, good, and 
bad—are accumulated. The hints about sleep 
are sound ; so, too, the warnings with reference 
to the eating of fat and greasy food, are such as 
may be safely followed by people who are in- 
clined to over-eat and put too much carbonaceous 
matter into their stomachs. The numerous ad- 
vertisements of fashionable cosmetics bound up 
with the reading matter, give a ‘“ business” 
character to the volume. Of course we cannot 
approve their application. 
FANNY PERCY’s KNIGHT-ERRANT. By 

the Author of “The Whole Armor,” “ Ger- 


trude Terry,’’ etc. One yol. 12mo, muslin, 


rice, $1. New York: National 


. 267. 
Fapermes Society and Publishing House. 
TABLE OF CoNnTENTS: Chap. I. Last Days at 


Home. Chap. Il. New Scenes. Chap. III. 
Fanny Finds True Joy. Chap. IV. First Efforts 
in the Cause. Chap. V. John is Enlisted. Chap. 
VI. First Battle. Chap. VII. Sad, yet Hopeful 
Days. Chap. VIIL. What Should Not have Hap- 
pened. Chap. IX. Nettie. Chap. X. Only One 
Glass. Chap. XI. A Great Change. Chap. XII. 
Brother and Sister. Chap. XIII. A Bitter Les- 
son. Chap. XIV. Life Work. 

Fanny Percy is an only child. Her brothers 
and sisters and mother have left Mr. Percy and 
Fanny alone in the world. After the death of 
his wife, Mr. Percy drank, to drown his sense 
of loss and dreary loneliness, until at last he 
could no longer control his thirsty appetite, and 
was a great trial to his daughter, whose patience 
had opportunities for its perfect work. Pre- 
vious to his death he begged to hear her say once 
more that she forgave him for all the sorrow he 
had caused her, ahd at his request she promised 
never to take a glass of intoxicating liquor, not 
even home-made wine, saying: “Oh, if I had 
never touched the first glass !’’ The story pro- 
ceeds to tell of what service to her was that 
promise, when, after her father’s death, she 
went to live with her uncle, in whose house 
wine was used daily. It was given to her, but 
she did not drink it. However, her firmness in 
this respect led to great results. 





PUBLICATIONS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


Tue REPoRT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI. 
CULTURE for May and June is exceedingly rich 
in statistical information. Mr. Dodge has heer 
assiduous in efforts to present full comparative 
statements of the productions of the soil and 
their respective values in successive years, and 
also the number of cattle, horses, and other 
stock raised, each State being tabulated. Be- 
sides this important matter, the current reports 
from different sections are quite full, and, on 
the whole, present an encouraging condition. 
The contributions of the microscopist and ento- 
mologist are interesting, and of value to the 
progressive agriculturist. A sort of price-cur- 
rent is added. 


Tue Canriace MonTaxy for July, J. D. Ware, 
Publisher, Philadelphia, is an elaborate number. 


DECLARATION OF RIGHTS OF THE WOMEN OF 
THE UNITED States. By the National Woman 
Suffrage Association, July 4, 1876. 


THe Drucersts’ CrrcULAR AND CHEMICAL 
Gazerte for July. 


RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS 
AND CHILDREN. Prepared and published under 
the direction of the Board of Health of the city of 
Boston. An excellent code of hygienic prac- 
tice. We trust that it is dist-ibuted so that 
every family gets a copy. 


MaGazinges aT Hanp.—We have received cur- 
reut numbers of Scribner’s Monthly, The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, Atlantic Monthly, The New 
York Eclectic, The Catholic Word, Schermer- 
horn’s Monthly, The Manhattan, St. Nicholas, 
The Nursery, Children’s Friend, American Build- 
er, Manufacturer and Builder, Arthur’s Home 
Magazine, New York Medical Journal, Cincin- 
nati Medical Advance, New Jersey Eclectic, and 
Medical and Surgical Journal, etc. 


War Department Weatusr Review for 
June, by which it appears that the principal 
meteorological features of the month have been: 
first, the absence of any extensive storm and 
the small number of severe winds ; second, the 
unusually heavy rains in the South Atlantic 
States ; third, the unprecedented high water in 
the Upper Missouri river and in the rivers of 
Oregon; fourth, the extensive occurrence of 
thunder-storms and the feebie auroral displays ; 
fifth, the numerous local tornadoes. 


Tripen’s GRanD Manca. Composed by Chas. 
A. Noel. Published by F. W. Helmick, of Cin- 
cinnati, O. Price, 40 cents. Also, from same 
publisher, Mineral Springs Polka, by G. Dolfuss, 
price 30 cents; Centennial March, composed by 
J. Wymond, price 25 cents. 





